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450 SWEET PEGGIE—A SOUTH-AFRICAN DITTY, ETC. 


SWEET PEGGIE—A SOUTH-AFRICAN 
ae 


*NEATH other stars than ours, 
Amidst strange herbs and flowers, 
On the high. veldt or waste karoo, 
He thinks of you, 
Sweet Peggie! 


Upon the trontier’s edge, 
He keeps our English pledge, 


Facing swart hordes, strong, brave, and true, 


For home and you, 
Sweet Peggie! 


When camp-fire embers glow 
Flameless and crumble low, 
He cheers the gloom, musing the while 
On your bright smile, 
Sweet Peggie! 


And when the far patrol 
Brings weariness of soul, 
He flags not, drinking in a bit 
Old letters writ 
By Peggie. 


Seeing the glorious dyes 
Of Atric’s sunset skies, 
Purple and red and gold, he sighs 
For pure blue eyes 
Of Peggie. 


When thunder volleys loud, 
And from the tropic cloud 
The prompt rain falls, he doth rejoice, 
In soft, low voice, 
Of Peggie. 


Watching the river swift, 
Swirl broad’ning on the drift, 
He longs to flow down to the sea, 
Round Cape and be 
Near Peggie. 


The wily crocodile ‘ 
He shoots in splendid style, 
Making believe he was the wight 
Who danced last night 
With Peggie. 


And from the ostrich fleet 
He beats a quick retreat, 
Saying, ‘‘ It is your chaperon, 
Let us dance on, 
Sweet Peggie! ’’ 


The meerkat in the brake 
Stirs him, for it would make, 
Could it be snared in silken net, 
A pretty pet 
For Peggie. 


The kopje on the plain, 
With boulders piled amain, 
By contrast hints the cushioned ease 
That most doth please 
Sweet Peggie. 


Amongst the exotic bloom, 

Rich flowers without perfume 
Better, he thinks, than this proud dower 
My wee Scotch flower, 

Sweet Peggie. 


When prickly pears cause pain, 
And “‘ wait-a-bits ’’ detain, 
Smiling, from thorns his coat he frees, 
‘* These bushes tease, 
Like Peggie.’’ 


On transport journeys long, 
All wagons and bultong, 
With glee he sings, ‘‘ My heart and hand 
I have inspanned 
To Peggie.”’ 


And wheresoe’er he fare, 
In sunshine’s cruel glare 
Or moonlight cool, this is his theme 
**T think and dream 
Of Peggie.’’ 
Academy. J. C.-B. 


* DURATE, ET VOSMET REBUS SERVATE 
SECUNDIS.” 


(#£neid, I. 207.) 


BEFORE the present fade into the past, 

The old year die and leave us living on 

To face the future in untravell’d ways, 
Receive my message — so the seer sung — 
Comrades, the dearer for the dear dead years. 


As we have prosper’d journeying in the past, 

Been hearten’d, holpen, by fair fellowship, 

So we shall prosper, so communion make 

The rough road smooth which leads us to the 
stars. 


Friends, fare we on together, as the birds 
Cross the wide ocean in the deep of night, 
Unresting till their wistful eyes at dawn 

See the soft margin of the long’d-for land. 


For this is solace for each several soul 

When black gulfs yawn, and wild winds beat 
it down; 

Or drear night clasps it to her freezing breast : 

To feel that some regard its faltering flight ; 

Or fain would warm it into life again. 


Trust then the truth that many years have 
taught, 

Fear not the menace of the frowning crags; 

Shun not the glacier and the ice-bound cliff; 

Have comfort, courage, for the cord is strong, 

Wrought of imagination and dear thought, 

Which binds our band together ’mid the snows; 

It will not part or sever till we reach 

The peak above us; there the rising sun 

Shall flush our foreheads, flood our frozen 
hearts, 

Till each is master of a mightier strain, 

Than he could utter in the vale below. 





Temple Bar. JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 
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STATESMEN 


From The Leisure Hour. 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


ITALY. 
PART I. 


THERE is, perhaps, no modern Euro- 
pean country whose condition is more 
interesting at the present moment than 
that of Italy; and for the reason that 
Italy, in the modern acceptation of the 
word, may be said to be a new country, 
and is therefore able to manage its inter- 
nal affairs unhampered by those traditions 
and modes of government which fatally 
stand in the way of rapid progress in 
older lands. Then, too, there is a great 
analogy between the Italian character and 
our English. Italy, perhaps more than 
any other Continental country, is the land 
in which individuals have great influence, 
and where the government is truly con- 
stitutional and liberal, according to our 
Anglo-Saxon way of understanding those 
terms. 

To comprehend with necessary preci- 
sion the mechanism of Italian politics, and 
the men who have hitherto directed its 
movements, as well as those who aspire 
to lead them in the future, it is needful to 
cast a glance to the past, and to sum up 
in a few words the character of a people 
come forth from a revolution, which, al- 
though it was by no means bloody as 
compared with those of other lands, never- 
theless has had results of almost equal 
importance, at least in respect to the polit- 
ical mutations produced in consequence 
in tae European concert. 

The Italian revolution found in 1848 a 
people which already enjoyed the bene- 
Feudalism no longer existed, and if the 
fits of the French revolution of 1789, 
aristocracy still maintained territorial im- 
portance, they had no political influence 
whatever. The rich gentlemen of Lom- 
bardy, the poor Piedmontese counts, the 
innumerable titled men of Tuscany, of 
the states of the Church, of the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies, as well as of the smail 
states of Emilia, lived without working 
from the profits which came to them from 
their lands, caring little about to-morrow, 
and taking but the faintest fnterest in poli- 
tics. Upon how little these men managed 
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to live is a matter that is scarcely realiz- 
able to the English mind. The Italian in 
those days, and even to-day, thinks himse!f 
rich upon what for us would be a bare 
subsistence, and so engrained in them is 
the desire to be a “ gentleman,” that is to 
say, to do no work, that they will submit 
to privations of which British Hodge 
would not dream, in order to be able to 
stand about all day on the piazza or in the 
café, gossiping and sunning themselves, 
with the happy consciousness that they 
have no duties either political or social. 
In this zoncuranza (indifference) lies one 
of the gravest perils for Italy’s future, as 
it is also the cause, direct and indirect, 
of the present financial and economic dif- 
ficulties in which the country finds itself. 

Among these gentlemen, or, to.speak 
more correctly, men at large, there were 
very few who studied, and since the edu- 
cation of the youth of the richer classes 
was confined to the clergy, such instruc- 
tion as they received had for its basis 
Greek and Latin classicism. Very few 
were those who occupied themselves with 
things which may truly be called modern, 
fewer still those who followed attentively 
the progress of European knowledge. 

A social step below this petty nobility 
was the bourgeoisie, to whom the numer- 
ous Italian universities offered easy facili- 
ties to study the juridical and medical 
sciences. But even here the foundation 
of the instruction was based upon classi- 
cism. 

Finally, to make up the twenty millions 
of Italians of those times, there remained 
the population of the cities and of the 
country. These men had nothing plebeian 
either in their aspirations or in their fea- 
tures ; which latter, indeed, retained a truly 
noble cast, proving that their ancestors 
were of good stock —and this was espe- 
cially the case in central Italy, and is so to 
this day, the peasant having often a more 
gentlemanly bearing and more refinement 
in feeling and manners than his social 
superior. 5 

This class was the backbone of the na- 
tion, and from it, assisted by the Pied- 
montese nobility, was to spring the ulti- 
mate regeneration of the nation. It was 
from the petty bourgeoisie and from the 
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people that the town and country clergy 
were recruited. They had but a very 
superficial education, their morals were 
often more than doubtful, and they had 
little zea! either in the cause of religion or 
the cause of the Church. They feared 
the petty princes who ruled over the vari- 
ous States, men who were religious to all 
outward appearance, but sought above all 
other things that the clergy should have 
no political importance, while they made 
use of them only too frequently as spies 
and as police officers. These, of course, 
were not the men who educated the upper 
classes ; the tutors for the wealthier por- 
tion of the population were chosen from 
among the Jesuits and the Scolopi, the 
latter being considered in the light of Lib- 
erals. 

The ten years that intervened between 
the defeat of 1849 and the political revival 
of 1859 had brought to the front the edu- 
cated bourgeoisie of Piedmont and the 
enlightened Piedmontese spirits who had 
noble blood in their veins, It was these 
men who took in hand the direction of the 
Unitarian movement in order to obtain 
the long desired independence of Italy — 
the liberation from the strangers’ odious 
yoke. Among this nucleus of noble patri- 
ots it is curious to remark that the ma- 
jority were lawyers — and indeed, to this 
day the lawyers have a preponderance in 
the Italian ministry and Parliament, which 
accounts for the fact that the management 
of affairs is often a little too doctrinaire 
and lacks the practical character which 
would help to make things move with 
more ultimate advantage to the nation. 
Cavour, Sella, Minghetti, and Peruzzi 
were students of social economy, it is 
true, but there worked beside them a 
whole crowd of jurists and, curiously 
enough, of doctors. In military matters 
the men who were distinguished were 
Lamarmora, Cialdini, and Menabrea — 
the two latter still alive. 

Such the germ from which was to spring 
that most noble revolution which freed 
Italy from Alps to sea, and which pro- 
duced finer and more heroic characters 
than our century has ever been able to 
show. 

While it was a question of merely work- 
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ing at internal politics, and while the 
requirements of the administration were 
limited to making honorable debts to aid 
in the regeneration of the neglected na- 
tion, debts which the country would be 
called upon to pay at a later date, the rul- 
ing classes in Italy had a relatively easy 
task. Indeed, in the period which lies 
between 1859 and 1876 Italy went on 
light-heartedly accumulating debt upon 
debt, without thought of the day of reck- 
oning for this indifference with regard to 
the to-morrow. The cause may be sought 
first in the Italian character, which is 
strangely and happily light-hearted, and 
which at all times takes little care for the 
morrow, and has almost a superstitious 
fear with regard to looking forward; but 
secondly and very largely, in the classical 
education which the ruling classes had 
received, and which made them think that 
the Italy of their time was still the Italy of 
ancient Rome. They had been accustomed 
from their babyhood to believe that Italy 
was a rich country, of inexhaustible re- 
sources; and remembering perhaps a 
little too vividly the glories of imperial 
Rome and of the Renaissance, they 
deemed that the Italy of to-day must aim 
at taking the same stand in Europe, that 
its ambition should be to hold a leading 
economic and political place. Whoever 
in those days would dare to have printed 
or to have said in Parliament that Italy 
was, geographically speaking, a poor 
country, which does not produce enough 
grain for its inhabitants, which does not 
know how to make use of what might be 
its greatest riches, its grapes, because to 
make its wine it still employs the methods 
customary in the days of Virgil; that fur- 
ther, its soil produces neither iron nor 
coal, and therefore that it could never be 
an industrial country, — whoever, we say, 
would dare to have thought or spoken 
these things ‘vould at best have been re- 
garded as a visionary, and most certainly 
would have been stigmatized as anti-pa- 
triotic and a calumniator of hisland. And 
yet more abuse would have fallen on the 
head of whatever man had dared to preach 
that the mission of freed Italy was to 
occupy herself in setting her house in 
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and clerical rulers had left in a disgrace- 
fully backward condition, so that it would 
need the labor of years to bring the coun- 
try up to the standard of its European 
neighbors. Then arose further a desire 
for colonial enterprise — that will-o’-the- 
wisp which seems to dance before the 
eyes of all European States in these days, 
and which leads those who, like Italy, can- 
not afford such luxuries into grave eco- 
nomic embarrassments. The cause of 
even this desire must be sought in the 
classical education, with its traditions of 
ancient Latin grandeur. 


When the Italian Parliament was first 
formed, two political parties governed the 
State—the Right and the Left — each 
contending for power. But these con- 
tending parties had in common the same 
system of government, The Right was by 
no means a Conservative party, for it was 
the Right which had led the van for the 
destruction of the anterior political order ; 
it was that party which, with the aid first 
of France and then of Germany, had 
brought about the political unity ; which, 
too, had contracted the heavy debts; and 
which, moreover, fiercely combated the 
Temporal power of the Church, and in 
hope of destroying it fatally offended the 
Spiritual power, by permitting not irreli- 
gion but absolute religious tolerance in the 
schools. 

The Left, which called itself the party of 
Progress, differed little from the Right. 
They, too, had always asked in Parliament 
for an increase of expenses for the work- 
ing of the country, but on the other hand 
they also voted against new taxes. In 
this way they managed to benefit by these 
taxes and yet to avoid in the face of the 
country the odium of having voted in their 
favor. This extraordinary policy on the 
part of what nowadays have come to be 
called the Radicals, distinguishes them 
to this hour, and is the reason why no 
thinker can possibly take this party seri- 
ously, or, if he does, can but see in them 
one of the perils of contemporary Italy. 
For these men, when they are not vision- 
ary, which is their only excuse, are anti- 
patriotic and dangerous to the country. 

The Catholic party have always kept 
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aloof from politics, a matter which is to 
be regretted, for though their vote might 
often lean to the side of reaction and anti- 
quated views, they would prove on the 
other hand a useful stay to the moderate 
Liberal party, and would help to hold in 
check the hot-headed Republicans. But 
the Catholics, though rather from political 
indifference than from religious feelings, 
make a point of obeying the pontifical pre- 
cept — ‘neither electors nor elected” — 
the pope not choosing to recognize that 
institution called the Italian Parliament. 

As for the democratical republicans of 
Italy they live in a fool’s paradise, and 
still fancy themselves in the heroic period 
when it was needful to fight Italy’s battles 
under the standard of the condottiere 
Garibaldi, or to listen to the high-minded 
but visionary preachings of Mazzini. 
They have not realized, or will not realize, 
that a changed state of things requires 
changed conditions and changed views — 
a matter in which their hot-headed chief 
Garibaldi proved himself a wiser mar 
than they when he resigned his sword tc 
Victor Emmanuel, and recognized that 
Italy was not yet ripe for the ideal repub- 
lic, which probably will never be outside 
the pages of Plato and Sir Thomas More. 
The chiefs of the democratic party still 
keep all the ardor, all the convictions, all 
the fidelity to the principles and doc- 
trines of 1848, all the love that those 
men showed for high-sounding phrases — 
phrases calculated to inspire a people that 
must rise and throw off its yoke, but not 
useful to-day when the work is done and 
the country has entered into the fruits 
obtained for it by its heroes, and when its 
foremost duty is to utilize those fruits 
quietly and sagaciously to the best advan- 
tage. 

Now it is a curious fact that, in a Latin 
country, whatever political party has been 
in power for some twenty years invariably 
falls in consequence of its exercising a 
sort of legal tyranny. It becomes auda- 
cious, almost insolent, and believes that 
everything is permitted toit. It was this 
which happened to the party of the Right, 
which in consequence was obliged to re- 
sign its power into the hands of the Left 
in 1876, this party having till then consti- 
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tuted the parliamentary opposition. It 
was a change of men, but not a mutation 
of ruling principles. The new chiefs had 
been educated in the same school as the 
old, they had the same tendencies, as they 
quickly showed, and, excepting the aboli- 
tion of one of the taxes-—that upon the 
macinato (grist-tax) — they changed noth- 
ing in the financial working of the State. 
Even if they would have done so they 
could not, because they were subjected to 
the same wave of political necessities. 
They, too, were old classical scholars, and 
dreamed of a rapid primacy for their 
country. In the same manner, moreover, 
in which the Right had moulded its pol- 
itics upon the Cabinet of Napoleon III., 
the Left took its inspiration from that of 
Berlin. 


AGOSTINO DEPRETIS. 


THE man whom the death of Ratazzi 
made head of this new administration was 
Agostino Depretis. He was far from be- 
ing a great statesman, but he was on the 
other hand a person of great parliamentary 
ability. His ministerial life lasted ten 
years, and fraught with great difficulties, 
was nevertheless honored and esteemed. 
The difficulties were the usual Italian ones 
— that is to say, the weight of the debts 
which had accumulated, and the new 
which it was necessary to contract. 

While during the period anterior to 
the occupation of Rome the great and 
glorious events which had freed Italy 
cast a veil of patriotism over the eyes 
of every citizen, so that the smile of to- 
day did not make them think about the 
tears of to-morrow, Depretis, during his 
decade of parliamentary authority, had 
before him a labor much more arduous 
than that of his predecessors, who gov- 
erned a people less under the influence of 
illusions. Sagacious as he was, he thor- 
oughly comprehended that the Italian peo- 
ple had shown the measure of the weights 
which they were able to support, but he, 
too, was pushed on beyond where he de- 
sired to go by his classical reminiscences, 
by his colleagues, by his allies in the 
Chamber, to do something great and im- 
posing, which would make Italy shine in 
the eyes of Europe. Now this something 
great and imposing could not be done ex- 
cept in tue domain of foreign policy. De- 
pretis was wont to say, good-humoredly 
and in perfect good faith, that in foreign 
policy the less one does the better it is; 
but on the other hand, the tenacity of this 
old man in holding to power pushed him 
against his better judgment into initiating 
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a foreign policy which would please the 
country and which he was willing to un- 
dertake rather than that the guidance of 
the country’s affairs should slip from his 
hands. For it is a fact too frequently 
evident that, however patriotic a states- 
man, personal ambition in the end forms 
the keystone of his actions and aims. 
The long habit of obedience to Depretis 
which Parliament had learned, the faith 
which he cherished in his own abilities, 
the passion for commanding, the real 
affection which he had for the reigning 
family and above all for King Humbert, 
whom at the outset of his regal career he 
held it his duty to assist and protect as a 
tutor protects a pupil, all these things 
contributed to keep the statesman of Stra- 
della at the head of the government at 
whatever cost. And there was thus 
created in Italy a new form of political 
magistracy which may be defined as a 
parliamentary dictatorship. From this, 
however, it is not to be supposed that the 
Italian Parliament had become corrupted 
to a servile and blind obedience to its 
chief; but it had got into an easy-going 
way, a way so soon slipt into by Italians, 
of thinking that it was on the whole best 
to follow their leader ; and thus were sac- 
rificed some of the noblest qualities which 
a Parliament should have, namely, the 
qualities of critictsm and a just and proper 
opposition. 

Taken collectively, too, an Italian Par- 
liament has never shone in the way of 
producing individual characters, or lead- 
ers such as spring up every day in England 
—a fact largely due to the circumstance 
that self-government and parliamentary 
life are new features among a people who 
for centuries have groaned under foreign 
and native despotism; for even their 
vaunted republics of the Middle Ages 
were but despotisms under a liberal name. 

But while doing all justice to Depretis 
it cannot be denied that he was certainly 
an Italian statesman whose sceptical indif- 
ference to the opinions of his colleagues 
depressed their political character and in- 
dependence, and it was thus that he not 
only created the tendency towards making 
the chief of the Cabinet a political dictator, 
but was able in a measure to transmit 
these traditions to his successor. He had 
the good qualities and the defects which 
were the consequence of his early educa- 
tion, and when he died he left behind him 
a memory neither mourned nor venerated, 
although it merited more respect and re- 
gret than it was to receive. He had been 
in power too long — the country was tired 
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of him, yet it was evident that the only 
probability of a change was in his death, 
as indeed it proved. 

In the parliamentary crisis which hurled 
the Right from power Agostino Depretis 
took under his leadership a number of 
the chiefs of the Left. It was but right 
and just that these chiefs should rise to 
power together with him. Different in 
character, in origin, in political and mili- 
tary value, these comrades whom he had 
chosen were rather allies of the moment 
than obedient followers. They came to 
be known as the Pentarchy, and ultimately 
were the chiefs of five groups hostile to 
the president of the Council. This Pen- 
tarchy consisted of Crispi, Cairoli, Nico- 
tera, Zanardelli, and Baccarini; while 
among other important men whom he took 
over with him were Taiani, Mancini, 
Seismit-Doda, and Brin. These were 
men who, during the decade of Depretis’s 
dictatorship, were alternately his col- 
leagues and his opponents, many of whom 
survived him, and one of whom has 
stepped into his shoes. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI. 

FRANCESCO CRISPI, a Sicilian, a former 
conspirator and ardent republican, in the 
course of years and also in consequence of 
that political common sense which calls 
itself opportunism, and which Gambetta 
by no means invented, had been an earnest 
follower of Mazzini. He abandoned him, 
however, in time —that is to say, when he 
became aware of the complete inutility of 
the efforts put forward for national inde- 
pendence which had for their basis dark 
and illegal conspiracies. Led by the na- 
ture of his fiery character he soon entered 
into relationship with Garibaldi, and took 
a leading part in the condottiere’s libera- 
tion work in Sicily and on the Continent 
during the year 1860, as well as during 
the troubled time of Aspromonte and 
Mentana. 

In the great expedition of the Thousand 
of Melazzo, Crispi was the inspiring and 
dominating spirit. Fora while after this 
event he had to live in hiding, and was 
sheltered under the roof of the patriotic 
baker, Giuseppe Dolfi, of Florence. 
When the fight was won and the Italian 
capital was moved to the Tuscan town, 
Crispi came too. An active, impetuous 
nature, violent even at times in his energy, 
he knew how to offer excellent guarantees 
asa man of order at the time of the death 
of Victor Emmanuel and of Pope Pio IX. 
In both these circumstances, in his posi- 
tion as minister of the interior he showed 
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the measure of what he was worth; and 
had it not been for the fact of his domestic 
scandals (he had, at the time, one legal and 
one illegal spouse, and lived openly with 
his illegal partner), he would not have 
been ousted from the government, and 
would earlier perchance have occupied the 
proud position he now holds. Returned to 
the opposition benches he often confuted 
and bothered old Depretis, until the latter, 
shortly before his death, led him to join 
his party, regarded him as an ally, a pillar, 
and almost designated him his ministe- 
rial successor. Yet Crispi is the very an- 
tithesis of Depretis. The latter never 
lost control of his temper, Crispi loses it 
continually. Unlike his predecessor, too, 
Crispi is the antithesis of the Italian 
political temperament, a temperament 
formed of calculation, flexibility, and am- 
biguity. The former always sought to 
efface himself, preferring reality to ap- 
pearaaces, whereas Crispi is fond of pomp 
and effect. Blunt and rough toa degree 
unusual in an Italian, he likes to make 
brusque sallies and striking coups. He is 
gifted with a strong will, audacity, and 
what is sometimes a strength in politics, 
unlimited self-confidence. 

In his temperament certainly Crispi 
does not belie the old rhetorical figure 
which attributes to the sons of A&tna the 
volcanic nature of their native soil. Ab- 
solute, irascible, intolerant of opposition, 
even advanced age has not yet softened 
the fire of his character. To prove the 
truth of this it is only needful to see him 
in the camera, where the spectators from 
the Tribunes, in the color more or less 
intense of the premier’s bald head, have a 
sure thermometer for estimating his men- 
tal state of excitement. As soon as he 
encounters an adversary he shoots forth 
arrows of speech that always hit their 
mark, These outbursts of intolerance, 
these nervous bounds from out his seat, 
these fisticuffs on the arm of his chair, 
with which he accompanies his speeches, 
have become proverbial in the Italian 
Parliament, and render him an orator who 
is far from sympathetic to his audience. 

In moments of political difficulty De- 
pretis entered Parliament with an ingenu- 
ous, unconscious face. His spent, weary 
eye, his tangled grey beard, his gouty feet, 
his general look of age, caused his adver- 
saries to anticipate an easy defeat of their 
old enemy, who quietly allowed them to 
discharge all the ammunition they had 
stored up against him. But when they 
had done, when the opportune moment 
came, he, whoso admirably knew his par- 
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liamentary ground, managed in his reply 
so to confound his adversaries that not 
only the vote invariably turned to his 
favor, but that he was able also to menace 
his opponents with punishment for their 
attempted misdeeds. 

Not so Crispi. When he comes into 
the Chamber at a moment of political 
crisis, he does so with a haughty air, ready 
to give any reply, no matter how bold, how 
annihilating. At times he is even insolent 
to his critics, if needful he will hurl forth 
a remark which it is often impossible for 
him to maintain later, in cooler blood. He 
is like an artist enamored of color but 
careless of drawing, and this love of effects 
evinces itself in all his diplomatic actions. 
It is this love of ostentation that makes 
him so careless of financial considera- 
tions; this too that leads him to aspire 
above all to triumphs of foreign policy, so 
that his name may shine beyond the con- 
fines of his native land. Here, too often, 
he is misled to take appearance for sub- 
stance. As is well known, Prince Bis- 
marck three several times desired that 
Depretis should come and visit him at 
Friedrichsruh, but the then Italian premier 
always found excellent reasons for not 
going thither. Crispi, when similarly in- 
vited, as soon as he became prime minis- 
ter, accepted atonce. This little feature 
characterizes the diverse mental disposi- 
tion of the two men. The foreign policy 
of Depretis was not planned to tickle the 
national vanity of the Italians, and it 
should always be borne in mind that as a 
people, both collectively and individually, 
the Italians are essentially vain. That of 
Crispi, on the other hand, fans it continu- 
ally, and that too by that most potent lever 
to Italians, the great records of their clas- 
sical past. The haloof general popularity 
which was universally denied to Depretis 
hovers undoubtedly around the head of 
Crispi, and though he has, of course, his 
enemies, his admirers outnumber them. 
And even his critics cannot deny to him 
that he has a fearlessness, an energy, a 
rapidity of action, which is all the more 
grateful and needful in the midst of the 
general uninterested lassitude which is the 
dominant note in the Italian political 
world. The rapidity, not to say precipi- 
tancy, with which in him action often 
foilows resolve is not to be entirely con- 
demned nor underrated in times in which 
every one tries to practise what the satiric 
poet Giusti defines as “l’arte di vivere a 
forza di scansi ” (the art of living by means 
of shirking responsibilities). 

The two Italian premiers, so diverse of 
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nature, also entered in very divergent 
modes upon their political career, and of 
this diversity of method they both no 
doubt felt the influence in the years of 
their maturity. Agostino Depretis of 
Stradella studied at the university, occu- 
pied himself with administrative matters, 
and then entered in 1849 the Piedmontese 
Parliament. He thus early learnt to con- 
form himself to the grave and serene 
modes of legislature current in a method- 
ical and steady-going country such as was 
Piedmont. Without ever having been 
rich, he nevertheless never knew what it 
was to want, neither was he swayed by 
romantic attachments and passions which 
have influenced so greatly and fatally his 
successor in office. Crispi, a man of des- 
ultory studies, entered the Sicilian Parlia- 
ment in 1848 in the midst of revolutionary 
excitement, which he shared to the fullest 
extent. The Bourbons returned to power, 
he had to go into exile, and of course 
found his way to England, that only free 
haven in those troublous times. Here he 
knew what it was to suffer from hunger, 
and for the next years endured much mis- 
ery, living a thoroughly Bohemian exist- 
ence, while utilizing his talents in unpaid 
partisan journalism, in presiding at patri- 
otic conventicles, in attending revolution- 
ary meetings. While Depretis had from 
the outset a clear conception of what was 
meant by the principle of authority, that 
it must be above all things of a character 
to curb, mollify, and moderate, the ideas 
of his successor on the point are the very 
opposite from his, namely, that authority 
should be evinced in an imperative man- 
ner. What both had in common isa great 
industry — Crispi’s industry is almost 
phenomenal in a southerner — and a great 
temperance in the matter of eating and 
drinking. Indeed, Depretis lived like an 
anchorite, and though Crispi nowadays 
makes a certain show in his house and as 
obliged by his official character, in him- 
self he is the most abstemious of men, and 
his habits too are of the simplest. These, 
however, are also Italian idiosyncrasies. 
Plain living is still in the peninsula the 
order of the day, though it cannot in that 
country be held to be always consonant 
with high thinking. 

What is likely to prove the cause of 
Crispi’s ruin and his fall is that of late he 
has grown to be overbearing to a degree 
that is alienating even his best friends. 
This curious man, a mixture of audacity 
and weakness, who has vanquished by 
sheer force of arrogance, and who by arro- 
gance may overturn himself, who speaks 
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confidently of the things which he will do, 
ten, twenty years hence, as though nothing 
could remove him from office — not even 
death — this man adores his Italian father- 
land; but, strange contradiction, he de- 
spises the thirty millions of Italians of 
whom that fatherland is composed. When 
any one dares to criticise his actions, be 
it in print or speech, private or public, he 
at once becomes furious with anger. For 
the present, he still holds the reins of 
government pretty tightly in his hands, 
and this because the Italian political par- 
ties are too divided and subdivided among 
themselves to settle upon a common pol- 
icy and a common leader of opposition. 
While discontent with his policy is mur- 
mured more or less loudly throughout the 
peninsula, Crispi is absolute dictator in 
the camera. And yet listen to the judg- 
ment of the deputies upon him. To the 
Liberals, be they of the Right or Left, he 
seems an autocrat of the purest metal. 
The Democrats consider him a courtier, 
the Conservatives a demagogue; to the 
Freemasons he seems a god; to the Cath- 
olics he is an Antichrist. The extreme 
Left would have him more French; the 
historical Left would have him less Aus- 
trian. He is praised, blamed, flattered by 
all sections. Each and all of these adver- 
saries are animated by the common desire 
of persuading themselves that Francesco 
Crispi is one of their party and thinks ex- 
actly as they do—an illusion which his 
clever and Protean tactics do much to 
keep alive. He has a method of killing 
two birds with one stone which many a 
statesman might envy; and could he but 
contro] his temper rather more, he per- 
chance might have risen to a really high 
place in diplomatic records. 

The enemy whom Crispi has combated 
most virulently and most persistently is 
the Vatican. Crispi’s advent to power 
certainly inaugurated a new phase of the 
Roman question. It is his policy ikat 
has given that virulent character to the 
conflict between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal which it did not previously pos- 
sess. With regard to Catholicism and the 
papacy, his sentiments are strongly anti- 
clerical. He is a violent sectarian. He 
hates, not only the Vatican and the Church, 
but everything which represents religious 
sentiment. His organ, the Réforma, 
has always written with great animosity 
against religious ideas in every form. The 
whole thing is in his eyes one immense 
farce, to which anend must be put. With 
many Italian radicals anti-clericalism has 
served as a lever and a handle, but in 
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Crispi it exists as an intense passion, a 
fixed idea. 

Still, at the time of the Conclave which 
resulted in the election of Leo XIII., 
Crispi’s attitude was marked by a tact and 
moderation such as was hardly to have 
been expected from so pronounced a sec- 
tarian. He informed the Sacred College 
that he would take measures that the lib- 
erty of the Conclave should be respected, 
adding, however, that in case the cardinals 
should decide to hold the Conclave out of 
Rome, he would at once occupy the Vat- 
ican. 

When Leo XIII. assumed the tiara he 
found the papacy in a state of decadence. 
Pio IX., overwhelmed by the revolution- 
ary wave, had taken up a 76/e of isolation, 
which, however dignified, could only end 
in destroying his social and political influ- 
ence. Abroad the relations with the pow- 
ers were either most lax or entirely broken 
off. At home, while still sovereign of 
Rome, he had forced the hand of the Ital- 
ian government, and driven them into the 
arms of the extreme Left party, then small 
in number though audacious, by forbid- 
ding the clergy and all good Catholics to 
take any direct part in politics. And after 
the loss of the temporal power in 1870, 
when in no position to insist upon con- 
ditions, his pretensions were in no wise 
abated. 

Leo XITIJ., on the other hand, perfectly 
realized the necessity of marching with 
the times. Space does not admit of our 
tracing here the steps which he took to 
restore to the papacy its former prestige 
and political ascendancy. Briefly, he has 
made his influence felt in all Christian 
countries. 

In thus seeking to extend his sphere of 
influence, Leo XIII.’s main aim was to 
work directly and indirectly toward the 
restoration of the territorial rights of the 
Holy See. His idea was to raise the pa- 
pacy to such a position that the incompat- 
ibility between the extent of its influence 
and the abnormal and precarious nature 
of its temporal position should strike all 
foreign eyes. But that was not enough. 
Italian opinion had also to be worked 
upon; a reaction must be brought about 
in the feelings of the country. This was 
the second part of the task to which Leo 
XIII. devoted himself. 

Now Crispi came into power to find this 
doubie programme in full swing. The 
pontiff had effected the understanding 
with Germany which put an end to the 
Kulturkampf, and had issued the famous 
address of the 26th of May, 1887, in which, 
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after enumerating the concessions ob- 
tained from Germany, and boasting of the 
re-establishment of religious peace in that 
country, he went on to offer the olive 
branch to Italy, adding: “ One issue to- 
ward peace is to be sought for in a state 
of affairs when the sovereign pontiff shall 
not be dependent on any power, and shall 
enjoy liberty really worthy of the name, 
such as is his due. This situation, so far 
from being hurtful to the interests of 
Italy, would be of powerful assistance 
toward its safety and prosperity.” 

After this address, conciliation became 
the theme of the day, and for some little 
time it was really believed it would be 
brought about, though only the small sec- 
tion of extreme Italian Catholics truly 
sapposed that it could be brought about 
by means of the restoration of the tem- 
poral power. They thought the pope 
would yield, and the Quirinal would yield, 
each ina measure. To force the govern- 
ment to declare itself, a Radical deputy 
of Milan brought forward the question in 
Parliament. Crispi avoided a debate, 
saying: “ We do not reed to make concil- 
iation, since the State is not at war with 
any one.” 

However, in the following year, 1888, in 
which Leo XIII. celebrated his jubilee, it 
was Crispi himself who commenced hos- 
tilities by inaugurating his Kulturkampf. 
The Rzforma, his official organ, redoubled 
the violence of its attacks, denouncing the 
Vatican as a hotbed of conspiracy against 
Italy. The incentive for this offensive 
warfare was this. A short time previousiy 
the clerical party had made an attempt to 
bring about a partial re-establishment of 
the temporal power by means of a petition 
addressed to the Legislature, to be signed 
by the entire population. 

In itself the idea of this appeal from all 
Italy was legal in its form, but let us in- 
vestigate the actual conditions. Catholics 
are not allowed to take part in political 
elections. There is the veto, “neither 
elected nor electors.” Very well. How, 
then, did the clerical party propose to rec- 
oncile the contradiction that these Italians 
who are forbidden to vote or to be elected 
should apply to members, chosen- without 
their vote or against their vote, and ask 
them to interest themselves for the pope? 
Were they to say: “ We, the Catholics, 
don’t want you as our deputies; we don’t 
recognize you; we were against your elec- 
tion; but at the same time we appeal to 
you in favor of the pope who condemns 
you?” Clearly the two programmes did 


not fit, and the result of the petition might 
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have been foreseen. The educated, rich, 
and governing classes did not sign it; in- 
deed, in most cases, it is doubtful whether 
they were asked to do so. The signatures 
of persons who really understood what 
they were petitioning for may be counted 
on one’s fingers. In upper Italy, princi- 
pally in Lombardy, a certain number were 
collected; few in the centre, very few in 
the Neapolitan provinces, and hardly any 
in Sicily. The bulk were of priests, men 
of the lower middle class, and peasants, 
signatures which, even had they been five 
times as many, were of no weight polit- 
ically. 

The government, on their part, used 
every means to damage the petition, and 
even punished the few employés who 
signed it, showing thus an unworthy nar- 
row-mindedness. The more dignified 
policy of /atssez faire would only have 
exposed yet more plainly the weakness of 
the party in favor of the temporal power, 
which, by the way, was prudently not men- 
tioned in the petition. 

Crispi’s first move took the form of a 
law, which, under the pretext of reorgan- 
izing the administrative elections, was 
really directed against the influence of the 
clericals in municipal bodies, and aimed 
at introducing sectarian and other ele- 
ments more in accordance with his policy. 

This preliminary skirmish was followed 
by the new penal code lately approved, 
which certainly contains some striking 
provisions, practically excluding a priest 
trom the benefits of the common law and 
the rights of citizenship. That the coun- 
try did not judge these measures too 
severe may be gathered from the ease 
with which the bill was passed. Indeed 
Italy has no more formidable, implacable 
enemy than that which lives in her gates 
and which under the cloak of Christianity 
commits offences against morality and 
patriotism which shows that the Gospel 
has not indeed truly inspired its actions. 
And it is this firm attitude on the part of 
Crispi against that subtle enemy Vatican- 
ism which causes him to hold his place, 
as much as the lack of a worthy successor, 
for all patriotic and right-thinking Italians 
recognize that they cannot present too firm 
a front against this, their cruellest arch- 
enemy. 

Therefore when Crispi is weighed in 
the balance and judged, it is admitted that, 
such as he is, with his faults and his 
merits, he isa capable man and a sincere 
patriot. Certainly there is to-day but one 
minister in Italy, and that is Francesco 
Crispi; his colleagues are simply secre 
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taries. A veritable dictatorship is ‘his 
government, which he has modelled upon 
that of Prince Bismarck, who is his idol. 
Like his prototype, when his government 
is defeated, the ministry resign, a shuffle 
of the cards takes place, and a new Cab- 
inet is formed with Crispi at its head. 


BENEDETTO CAIROLI. 


A SINCERE patriot also, and a man hon- 
orable, if it is possible, to a fault, was 
Benedetto Cairoli, who died at the close 
of 1889, mourned by the whole land. As 
a French writer well remarked: “ He was 
the most beautiful personification of the 
Italian revolutionary legend.” It is true 
that some said his heart was better than 
his head, that he was not always sagacious 
and acute—Zi2 onesto che abile (more 
honest than clever) was his own descrip- 
tion of himself — but when the heart is 
right, it is not so easy for the head to go 
far astray. It was after the crisis of 1878 
that he was called to hold ministerial 
office, almost simultaneously with King 
Humbert’s accession to the throne. In 
his family patriotism was traditional. His 
mother was a grand figure, lion-hearted, 
loving Italy as her master passion, willing 
to give her sons, her all, for the sacred 
cause ; a very Cornelia, a woman to whom 
may be applied the words of the old He- 
brew writer : ** The mother was marvellous 
above al] and worthy of honorable mem- 
ory.” His brothers had successively died 
in their country’s cause. There only re- 
mained at that time Benedetto, who had 
already proved his valor on the battle-field. 
His was anopen, frank disposition, he 
believed in all and in everything —no 
astute statesman, but a man whose private 
and public life was able to bear the mi- 
nutest scrutiny. Called to be minister of 
foreign affairs in a difficult period of na- 
tional history, during the clash of conflict- 
ing interests that followed the treaty of 
San Stefano, it was his ardent desire that 
Italy should issue forth from the Berlin 
Congress with “clean hands.” The nat- 
ural consequence of this desire was neces- 
sarily that Italy, acquiring nothing for 
herself, had to stand by tamely and see 
England take to herself Cyprus; Austria, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; France, Tunis. 
Time will decide whether these “clean 
hands” were not worth more than the 
“dirty hands” of Abyssinian soil. It is 
certain that the glorious records of Rome 
and Carthage, ever evoked in Italy, thanks 
to that classical basis of education of which 
we spoke above, led to the ultimate fall of 
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Cairoli. After the French occupation of 
Tunis the fault-finding with Cairoli’s policy 
became more loud and universal; as a 
minister he grew unpopular. He there- 
fore saw it was time to resign, and did 
so rather than make explanations which 
would have further embittered the feeling 
between the two countries; but he is re- 
ported to have remarked to the French 
ambassador, the day before he left office, 
that he was the last Italian minister who 
could be friendly to France — a prophecy 
that so far has proved most true. 

Cairoli belonged to the party which, had 
it been theirs to choose, would have estab- 
lished Italy on a republican basis. With 
their leader Mazzini, however, they wisely 
held that *“ no one has the right to substi- 
tute his own will or that of his section to 
tke national will,’’ and the national will 
was that Victor Emmanuel should hold 
the reins —a wise decision, for Italy was 
neither then, nor is yet, ripe for the self- 
government and self-control that a true 
republic requires. Cairoli above all things 
longed for the eventual acquisition of the 
Trentino and Trieste. It was on this ac- 
count that he and his friends accorded 
little importance to the colonial question. 
Nay, they even combated ambitious colo- 
nial aspirations. That was the reason too 
why they dreamed of a friendly under- 
standing with France and Russia, that 
these nations might help them to oppose 
an eventual war against Austria and Ger- 
many. A pronounced Republican until 
1860, Cairoli was faithful to death to King 
Humbert, whose life he saved when the 
assassin Passanante sprang at the mon- 
arch with his dagger. Cairoli leant for- 
ward and received the blow in his own 
breast. Fortunately it did not prove 
mortal. As a Lombard he naturally de- 
tested the Austrians under whose oppres- 
sive rule he had been born and reared, and 
it was equally natural that the thought of 
a French “revenge” and the conquest of 
the Trentino and Trieste should seem to 
his eyes twin aspirations. Undoubtedly 
the character of his policy made it bristle 
with perils. England, who could not will- 
ingly see an Italo-Russian accord, was 
hostile to it; the same was the case with 
Bismarck, who looked with evil eye on 
an Italo-French understanding. In con- 
sequence Cairoli had to fall, and this not- 
withstanding that he represented the most 
intimate national aspirations. His 
thoughts and hopes have remained the 
legacy of the extreme Left parliamentary 
party, a party of whom we shall have to 
speak shortly. 
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PASQUALE STANISLAO MANCINI. 


PASQUALE STANISLAO MANCINI, who 
also has recently joined the great majority, 
on succeeding Cairoli as prime minister 
absolutely changed the whole direction 
and nature of Italian politics. For the 
better? That the future can alone decide. 
Thoughtful men are inclined to negative 
the question. 

As every one knows, in order to give 
certain guarantees to England Italy was 
drawn into the doubtfully fortunate busi- 
ness of Massaua, where Russia was at the 
time preparing to place her foot. Mancini 
also brought about the famous visit of 
King Humbert to Vienna, which signalized 
the first step towards the Triple Alliance 
— the alliance that guarantees peace, itis 
true, but an armed peace, a terrible peace, 
a costly peace, and one which strains to 
the uttermost the Italian resources. It 
was in consequence of Mancini’s policy, 
too, that there arose that tension with the 
French republic which has been so det- 
rimental to the commercial well-being of 
both nations, especially to the poorest — 
namely, Italy. Mancini was rather a great 
jurist than a great statesman, and his name 
will be remembered for some brilliant 
studies made in juridical science, rather 
than for the policy which he inaugurated. 
With his name we close the record of the 
leading statesmen of the governing party 
in Italy, and will now pass on to speak of 
the minor lights. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
MESSER ANTONIO’S REVENGE. 
THE STORY TOLD BY THE CREMONA VIOLIN. 


It had such a curious way of telling its 
story, this old Italian violin. At first, 
when it began to speak, the listeners could 
only hear vague sounds which trembled, 
moaned indistinctly. But ever and again 
there arose a whole wave of harmonies 
that formed themselves into words which 
were comprehended by some, but not by 
all, for the beautifullest and highest things 
in the world need translation before they 
can be understood by the commonplace. 
It is only the nightingales that understand 
what it is that the nightingales sing. 

But at last all heard one word — Cre- 
mona — and, as they heard it, they caught 
a glimmering of what Cremona must have 
been in the bygone, long-dead days, even 
before this violin had taken form. Cre- 
mona! city of music— city of love — of 


| impassioned strains and long-drawn sighs 
—city of workers and toilers for the per- 
fecting of instruments with which to make 
perfect music! That one word told of the 
soul these men had put into their art— 
yea, of the love they bore it. It was as if 
every string strung in the city of music 
vibrated with the sound of that one word 
—‘ Cremona.” 


I was born at Cremona (said the violin). 
I would you could have seen our work- 
shop. For centuries it had been the 
birthplace of the world-famed, world-ad- 
mired violins. I, myself, am but a latter- 
day descendant of the old race, possessing 
none of the qualities of my ancestors save 
the accumulated knowledge that each true 
artist brings to the perfecting of his craft. 
Knowledge is the world’s great inheri- 
tance — a patrimony that each son of the 
earth may enjoy. 

But to return to the house wherein was 
our workshop. It was tall, many-storied, 
with high gables and narrow windows that 
overlooked a courtyard in the centre of 
which stood a fountain, or rather a well; 
before the noonday heats and after the 
sun had gone down, the women used to 
come with their high earthen pitchers and 
gossip and sing, awaiting their turn to fill 
their pitchers. And the songs they sang 
floated in to us on the warm, perfumed air, 
and the violins learned them so that they 
knew music even before they were made. 
I tell you every particle of a violin must 
feel music within it, if the violin is to make 
it. 

It was such a pretty sight, this court- 
yard with its white, uneven flag-stones, 
and its pot of oleanders and orange-trees, 
and the great vine crawling up the house- 
side like a serried throng of lusty soldiers 
up a mountain-steep. But women were 
needed to make the picture complete, and 
there were mostly women there, for beside 
those that came to fetch water, there were 
some who lived in the houses that formed 
three sides of the square courtyard, which 
had but one narrow egress. 

These women were mostly washer- 
women by profession, and their variegated 
clothes, hung out to dry in the wind, made 
a stir of life in the sleepy courtyard. Be- 
sides these, there was one other woman, 
the keeper of the fruit-stall, and her fruits 
made a fine patch of color in the most 
shadowy corner. 

Here it was that the apprentices, who 
were not always as eager to work as Mes- 
ser Antonio, came to quench their thirst 
| with the ripe luscious fruit, so temptingly 
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displayed. I knew many of them, for it 
takes a long time for a violin to become 
matured, and it is one of the apprentices 
whose story I will tell. 

It was in the beginning of June; the 
strong sun was shining as brightly as if 
it had not been shining ever since the 
world began. Messer Antonio, with his 
sleeves well tucked up, was putting a touch 
of varnish ona violin. He was so sun- 
burnt that the golden varnish almost 
seemed to be of the same color as his 
long arms and his great hands that touched 
the violin so lightly and tenderly. 

A woman was crossing the courtyard, 
tall and stately, with a dignified walk that 
seemed to give the lie to the peasant’s 
dress she wore. A little child, hardly able 
to walk, was clinging to the shapely yet 
labor-marked hand. The little fingers 
closed so firmly round the mother’s that it 
seemed that the child knew by the contact 
alone how great was the support the 
mother could give. 

The woman looked up at our house, as 
if in bygone days she had known it well, 
scanning it narrowly as if to discover if it 
were indeed unaltered. She seemed irres- 
olute and strangely timid. She hesitated 
a long time before she took courage to 
enter, 

it was the hour of noonday rest, and 
the apprentices had alldispersed. Messer 
Antonio alone remained working. He 
always loved to apply these cunning 
touches of his when he was quite by him- 
self; the idle chatter of his workmen, who 
were young and giddy, disturbed him. 
de, having so great a reverence for his 
art, loved to practise it in silence and 
alone, and I, for one, could not wonder 
at it. 

I heard the woman’s step on the stairs. 
I think she must have been carrying the 
little one, for I heard only one footfall ; 
but at the threshold she paused, and I 
heard a sound as if the little one had been 
placed on his feet. 

Then the door opened, and I felt a trem- 
ulous excitement creep over me; but 
Messer Antonio seemed to hear nothing, 
but worked on steadily, evidently much 
satisfied with his results, for there was a 
contented smile upon his face that meant, 
“It is well done.” 

The woman entered, holding her child 
to her closely. She was pale under the 
sunburn on her cheeks, but she advanced 
quite steadily, and came within a yard of 
Messer Antonio. He looked up suddenly 
and gave a great start; the ruddy color 
forsook his face; he let fall his dearly 





loved violin, It fell with a great clatter, 
and he gave a hoarse cry of ‘ Madda- 
lena!” but there was nothing soft, noth- 
ing pitiful in the cry; rather one would 
have said a curse than a cry. 

She fell down on her knees, as the 
peasant women do before the image of our 
Blessed Lady that stands at the corner of 
the courtyard and stretched out her hands 
in supplication; but he neither spoke nor 
moved. 

Then: “Father!” she cried appeal- 
ingly. 

He looked at her angrily and the great 
veins of his forehead stood out like cords, 
and the hot, passionate blood mounted to 
his face, and he cried roughly, “* What do 
you do here?” 

Then she answered almost softly: “I 
crave forgiveness and mercy, father.” 

“TI do not know them,” he answered 
coldly, and would have turned from her; 
but she took hold of her little one and 
pushed it towards him. 

“ Forgiveness for me, and mercy for my 
child,” she said; but the little one, seeing 
its mother on her knees, plucked at her 
gown and looked defiantly at the man who 
was frightening her. 

Messer Antonio turned an angry look 
upon the child, but in some wonderful 
fashion a little softening smile crept into 
the hard lines of his mouth. 

“What do you do here?” he asked 
again, but a little less roughly. “Did I 
not bid you go with your accursed hus- 
band, since you elected to wed him? I 
told you I would never look upon your 
face again. Is he dead, then, that you 
have come back to me?” 

He said this so brutally, one would not 
have recognized Messer Antonio. 

“He is dead,” she answered quietly, 
but with a great despair in her voice that 
made every word she uttered seem like a 
knife-thrust. “ Dead to me —he has left 
me!” 

“Left you?” 
glee on Messer Antonio’s face. 
you !— and you have come to me 

“Listen,” she said breathlessly, and 
rose from her knees and confrofited her 
father. “Let me speak! I will confess 
at once that you were right and I was 
wrong. You told me he was a ne’er-do- 
well, a scoundrel, a beggar who married 
me because I was a rich man’s daughter 
—and I, I who loved him as women love 
in Hell—tell you that you were right. 
He was all you saidand more. He was so 
bad, so cowardly, so devilishly cruel, that 
I would sell my soul to be revenged on 
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him!” (She stamped her foot, as if she 
could not express her anger sufficiently by 
any other way, and the great, passionate 
tears rained from her eyes.) ‘“ But I can 
do nothing! I ama helpless woman with 
a little child. Therefore I come to you; 
not on account of the love you have ceased 
to bear me, but for revenge. You were 
always revengeful, and I bring you Fi- 
lippo. I give him to you! He is my 
darling; the apple of my eye; the very all 
of me; and 1 bring him to you to make 
of him my avenger. Do what you will 
with him. Here he is—but avenge me!” 

She spoke in short, sharp breaths, pant- 
ing with anger; but at the end she ex- 
hausted herself. She would have fallen 
prone to the ground, but that Messer 
Antonio caught her and laid her, not un- 
gently, on the wooden bench which the 
apprentices used. He was silent for a 
moment, and stood with bent head, pon- 
dering over her words. 

I do not think it was emotion that sub- 
dued him, but a little wonder at the sud- 
denness of the whole thing. 

“If this is the reason of your coming 
Maddalena, you are welcome,” he said at 
last; and this is how Filippo, a little curly- 
haired child, came amongst us. But as 
for Maddalena, she would not stay. 

‘1 do not come as a beggar,” she an- 
swered Messer Antonio, when he spoke 
some words of protest at her departure, 
and she spoke with the self-reliant air that 
I knew so well in Messer Antonio. “I 
can work —I do work. I could not come 
back here and eat your bread after you 
had cursed me and bidden me begone 
from your presence ; and” — with a sud- 
den gush of feeling that melted the rigid 
lines in her face—*I could not return 
here and live here, where I dreamt my 
girlish, fond dreams of happiness with 
him! The very stones in the courtyard 
would seem to jeer atme! A thousand 
stinging memories would crowd in upon 
me to madden me. No, I couid not live 
here, but I will leave Filippo to you, if 
you like. Bring him up in ignorance of 
me. Swear tome you will make of him 
an instrument to avenge me!” 

And now she turned to go. “ Good-bye, 
father,” she said, and a great tremor 
shook her sonorous voice; she stooped 
and lifted little Filippo in her arms, and 
clasped him to her breast with hungry fe- 
rocity, and kissed him as if she fain would 
have left her life upon his lips; but 
Filippo, not understanding, burst into a 
passion of childish tears. ‘ You will be 





kind to him,” said Maddalena huskily. | 
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Then I noticed that Messer Antonio was 
standing with his huge back turned 
t owards us all, and that his voice was very 
thick when he answered, almost gently, 
“T will do my duty by him.” 

And many a day and oft have I seen 
Maddalena stand at the corner of the 
courtyard, there where the shadows lie 
the thickest, to catch a glimpse of Filippo 
as he passed; and once when he was 
playing amongst the children, I saw her 
snatch him up and cover him with kisses. 
My heart went out to her, poor hungry- 
eyed mother, poor deserted wife! but I 
could not make my sympathy known to her 
— which is the way of the world, you see. 
Those who suffer most, say least; those 
who wish to speak, find the words want- 
ing. They are, as I was then, a violin 
without strings. 

And after some time Maddalena came 
no more, and I could but conjecture that 
the fire and grief within her had consumed 
her. 

The years went on, and I would scarcely 
have marked their passing had not Filip- 
pino grown into Filippo, that is to say, 
trom acurly-haired, chubby-cheeked child, 
into a slender, brown-skinned boy, and 
then into the most beautiful of youths. 
There are few things on earth as lovely to 
look upon as he was, and when he grew 
old enough to sit with the other appren- 
tices on the long bench, and learn Messer 
Antonio’s craft, there was none to compare 
with him in beauty of person or in the 
deftness which he showed in the making 
of violins. He put his soul into his 
work, as indeed every artist should; but 
he also possessed a most wonderful instru- 
ment of his own, in the form of the love- 
liest voice that had ever been given to 
mortal man. When he sang, his voice 
sounded like a thousand strings in unison. 
There were tones in it that reminded me 
of the sound of church bells, which floats 
in through the open windows, and brings 
with it its divine message of peace. 
There was a solemnity and yet a gaiety in 
it that told of a reflective mind and of a 
gay young heart. 

But the strangest thing of all was, that 
Messer Antonio, who could not but love 
the lad, yet hated to hear him sing; this 
was all the more curious, as he was so 
gifted a musician that it seemed to meas 
if all true music must needs have been 
delight in his ears. 

As I have said, many years passed, and 
nothing of any importance happened, until 
one day a bearded stranger entered, who 
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greeted Messer Antonio as if he had been 
acquainted with him in bygone days. 

“You do not recognize me,” he said; 
“yet, Messer Antonio, I was once an ap- 
prentice here, and it is to you I owe the 
renown I have gained. I am Giuseppe 
Nardi, whose violins almost rival yours.” 

Messer Antonio looked right glad to 
seehim. ‘“ You are a great honor tome,” 
he said. “I am always proud of you. 
Are you well — and married?” 

Nardi shook his head. ‘ No,” he said 
sombrely, “I told you then, I tell you now, 
life ended for me when she left us.” 

Messer Antonio stood silent for a little 
while, and then he pointed to Filippo, who 
sat amongst the apprentices. None of 
them, so much in awe were they of their 
master, durst lift their eyes from their 
work, , 

“That is Maddalena’s son,” he said. 
Giuseppe Nardi gave a great start. 

“Her son?” he asked. “Then where 
is she? was she not happy, my beloved 
one — tell me, for pity’s sake, she is not 
dead?” 

“I know not,” answered Messer An- 
tonio slowly, “whether she be alive or 
dead. Seventeen years ago she brought 
me her little one, brought him to me with 
but one desire, that I should educate him 
to avenge her. That villain, her husband, 
still lives, and Filippo shall be taught re- 
venge when he is man enough to under- 
stand it. It is no boy’s revenge but a 
man’s that we need; in two years he will 
be twenty-one, and then my day will be at 
hand.” 

Giuseppe looked at Messer Antonio. 
“That is very wrong,” he said gravely. 
“ Maestro, he is a beautiful youth and deft 
with his hands, Make of him a useful 
man—you have made me one —and 
forego your revenge.” 

“He is only an instrument to me,” said 
Messer Antonio; “he means nothing but 
the dagger with which to stab a traitor. 
What! have you forgotten Maddalena? 
Had you seen her seventeen years ago, 
you would not have spoken of forgiveness 
— for him.” 

** Have I forgotten her?” asked Nardi. 
He had such a pleasant voice, it was good 
to listen to it,even when it rang out sharp, 
laden with poignant regret. “ Does my 
life not prove that I have mever forgotten 
her? Yet my every thought is of the past 
joyous days,when I was young, and loved, 
and fancied myself beloved! But this boy 
now — with the golden light in his eyes — 
why should he not be a happy man, and a 
stay to your old age?” 
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“ My old age requires no stay,” said the 
maestro, and drew himself up proudly; 
and indeed he seemed so vigorous that it 
was almost an absurdity to talk of old age 
to him. 

Nardi sighed. “I wish I could per- 
suade you,” he said. 

“But you cannot,” answered Messer 
Antonio. “ No one, as you well know, 
has ever succeeded in diverting me from 
any purpose. I am too old to change 
now.” 

“ May I speak to the lad?” 

* As much as you like.” 

Then Nardi walked over to the appren- 
tices’ bench and held out his hand to 
Filippo. “I used to sit here when | was 
young, and — I knew your mother, Filippo. 
I want you to remember that if ever you 
want a friend, you have but to come or to 
send to Giuseppe Nardi of Florence. I 
will always help you for the sake of by- 
gone days.” 

The young man looked up in surprise. 
“T thank you, sir,” he answered, “and 
will think of your words, and if aught hap- 
pen to make me require friendly aid I| will 
come to you.” 

“That is right, my lad,” said Nardi 
heartily; but he turned away with some- 
thing like a sigh. He made his adieux to 
Messer Antonio, left, but returned of a 
sudden. “ The singer Brondoni,” he asked 
under his breath, “is the man —is he not? 
Remember, I never knew aught, save that 
I had lost her.” 

“Yes,” answered Messer Antonio 
fiercely, “ that is the cursed villain! ” 

“Can the lad sing?” 

“Yeu.” 

“You will make him his father’s rival 
on the stage, then?” 

“] had never thought of ¢ha#. I had a 
far more vulgar way of snuffing him out 
— but, per Dio! you are a man of inven- 
tion.” 

“I wish you would forego this re- 
venge.” 

“I will ae first,” said Messer Antonio, 
and he spoke as if he meant it. 


The next occurrence that impressed me 
with a sense of importance, was of a much 
softer character — indeed it was, what was 
then, ay, and always will be, the loveliest 
thing in a world brimful of lovely things to 
me — namely, a pair of young lovers, very 
young, very shy, feeling love for the first 
time, so ignorant of love itself that they 
scarce knew it hadcome to them. Words 
were few between them; yet there was a 
| subtle language, spoken by their eyes and 
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even by the movement of their hands, that 
was most eloquent. I was so happy tobe 
a witness of it, for though I had an intu- 
ition that there was something called love 
in the world, yet I had never seen it. I 
knew of vague yearnings, dim longings, 
confused medley of sounds that needed 
but one thing to make them jnto music. I 
knew of all that, ever since I came into 
being, only it was all so difficult to me; 
and of a sudden all grew quite clear. 
That was when first I saw Filippo and the 
little Maria, whom I had seen grow up 
from childhood into shy girlhood, together. 

Maria was the daughter of the woman 
who kept the fruit stall which the appren- 
tices patronized, and she had always been 
so pretty that she was a joy to look at. 
Her tawny curls ran riot over her forehead, 
clung to the arch of her eyebrows and 
strayed down from her head to dance on 
her shoulder. It used to remind me of a 
beautiful silken net in which birds might 
be snared. I| think that neither Filippo, 
nor I, nor she herself dreamt that she was 
approaching womanhood until this very 
afternoon I speak of. 

It was Mid Lent; Messer Antonio had 
given his apprentices leave to enjoy them- 
selves as they saw fit on this one holiday 
plucked from amid the sombre fast days. 
All of them were away carousing, save 
Filippo, who, having the love of his craft 
strong in him, was intent on shaping a 
beautiful piece of seasoned wood. I heard 
a timid rap at the door, and when Filippo 
had cried “* Come in,” I know not who was 
the more surprised, he or Maria, when the 
latter entered. 

“I have come to see Messer Antonio,” 
said the girl shyly. ‘“ Mother sent me to 
ask concerning the rent. It has been 
told us that the padrone wishes to in- 
crease it, and indeed, we are too poor to 
pay more.” 

“I know nothing of it,” answered Fi- 
lippo. ‘ Messer Antonio does not confide 
in any one, but I hope he will not increase 
your rent. He is quite rich enough as it 
is, he has no one belonging to him in this 
world to whom he could leave his money.” 
Now I knew that Filippo ignored his 
relationship to Messer Antonio. “ But he 
is notin the house just now. Will you sit 
down and wait?” 

“ Thank you,” answered the girl simply, 
and Filippo pulled out the bench on which 
the apprentices sat and made room for 





and finally asked him, ‘* Why are you look- 
ing at me?” 

Filippo smiled. He knew far too little 
of women to feel shy with them, 

“| will tell you why,” he answered, “ In 
the church of San Giovanni there is a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin” (and Fi- 
lippo, who, notwithstanding the banter of 
the apprentices still remained unaffectedly 
pious, here crossed himself); “when you 
took this seat you had the same beautiful 
serene look that charms me so in her.” 

“You should not compare me to the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

“ Why not?” asked Filippo. “ Indeed, 
Maria, I do it in all reverence.” 

She made no answer, but her dusky 
cheek grew hot with vermilion blushes. 

Filippo worked on a little while, but 
presently laid down his tools and seated 
himself next to Maria onthe bench. “I 
am sorry about the rent,” he said. “ Are 
you quite sure Messer Antonio does in- 
tend to increase it?” 

“T fear so, and then I know not what 
we should do, for here you see, we are well 
known, and each morning the apprentices 
buy fruit from us because we are near — 
but so they would from any stranger, and 
our place would soon be filled up; but we 
— we must go out into the world and 
starve, for indeed we are too poor to pay 
more.” 

“You must not go away,” said Filippo 
softly, with a little emphatic stress on the 
“you” that made the girl blush again. 

“Ah!” she said shyly, “I know you 
would help us, but how can you? Messer 
Antonio is a hard man.” 

** He is a very just man,” answered the 
lad gravely, “and if you will let me, I will 
plead your cause for you.” 

“Will you?” she asked joyously. “I 
should be so grateful. 1am a little, only 
a very little, afraid of him, you know. I 
do not understand him.” 

Filippo smiled. “Ido not fear him at 
all,” he said. “ He is always good to me 
and just.” 

“Then I will go,” she said; but she 
showed no great alacrity. 

“Why?” asked Filippo. “See, I am 
here quite alone and would be so happy 
if you would stay with me a little longer.” 

“* My mother will want me.” 

“Your mother can have you always, 
whilst 1 have nought but this little stolen 
half hour of you. Do you know that since 


her; I think it must have been the first | you have left off your childish garments, I 
time in his life that he noticed how pretty 
she was, for he looked at her with much 
attention, so much so that the girl blushed 


|have never had much talk with you, al- 
though I have seen you daily.” 


“ But did you ever want to talk to me?” 
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“ Oh, yes,” cried Filippo — very often! 
I know a great deal about you. It seems 
to me that I know what things you would 
like, and what you would dislike. Some- 
times when we make a beautiful violin, I 
long to show it you; and, again, when a 
song takes my fancy, I long to sing it to 
you.” 

“You think of me so much then?” 
asked little Maria shyly. “ I never thought 
you noticed me at all. You always walk 
through the courtyard so proudly, and 
never stop to chatter like the other ap- 
prentices. It always made me so un- 
happy, for I wondered how I could have 
angered you; but of course I could not 
tell.” 

“So you thought of me, too?” ques- 
tioned Filippo, and drew almost imper- 
ceptibly nearer to her, and looked into her 
eyes for his answer. 

“ Of course I thought of you, too,” said 
Maria, “for though you passed us by so 
proudly, 1 knew you had a friendly feel- 
ing for me.”’ 

“ Only a friendly feeling?” 

Maria blushed. ‘Ido not know,” she 
stammered ; then, seeing that Filippo had 
drawn nearer to her and was looking for 
his answer, “How can I tell what men 
feel?” she asked. 

“ Ah!” answered Filippo, “it seems to 
me you could easily tell what I feel, for you 
know that whenever I have met you, my 
eyes have sought yours and have tried to 
express everything that my mouth dared 
not, and you were not ill-pleased, I know.” 

And then there fell between the twain a 
few moments of delicious silence. Maria’s 
eyes were downcast. Filippo was trying 
to put into words a new conviction that 
had come upon him, but for along time he 
could not. At last he said, with a certain 
awkward hesitation that did not sit un- 
gracefully on him, — 

“‘ Maria, had you ever dreamt of loving 
any one?” 

Maria looked up, startled ; her eyes gave 
a sudden flash. “I do not know,” she 
murmured. 

But Filippo scarcely heeded her answer. 
“ Because I have —often!” he cried, 
with growing passion. “I have dreamt of 
it all through the summer nights and win- 
ter days. Whenever I have heard any- 
thing that was beautiful, anything that 
was good, I have known that love must 
needs be like it, and even more divine. 
And now, Maria, ! £zow that my dreams 
of what love must be are true, and that it 
is you whom I love.” 

He had knelt down beside her and rev- 
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erently taken her hand in his. The two 
young heads were very close together, 
each pair of burning eyes Jooking into the 
other’s, and suddenly, as if by magic, their 
mouths met, and ere either of them had 
realized the other’s action, their lips were 
clinging in a first lover’s kiss. 

“You must be my little wife, Maria,” 
whispered Filippo, and she drooped her 
head on his shoulder like a flower on its 
stem, but said nothing. 

Then suddenly there was heard a great 
clatter up the stone stairs. 

“The padrone!” gasped poor little 
Maria, and without another word she sped 
down the stairs through the courtyard, and 
hid herself within the shelter of her moth- 
er’s house. 


“ Was that not the little Maria who ran 
past me down the stair? She was like a 
little whirlwind. What brought her?” 

Messer Antonio was evidently in great 
good-humor. He was not looking at Fi- 
lippo when he asked the question; but 
when the lad answered, he turned round 
sharply. 

“She and her mother had heard a 
rumor that you intended increasing their 
rent. I hope it is not so, padrone.” It 
was only the sound of his voice, only the 
tremulousness in it, the tender way in 
which the “she” fell from the lad’s lips, 
and yet Messer Antonio knew. His 
ruddy cheek turned pale. He faced the 
lad suddenly and looked at him fixedly. 

“Whew!” he said—a _ long-drawn 
whistle, and that was all. Messer Antonio 
cruelly waited for Filippo to speak first. 

“| hope you will not be hard on them, 
padrone, for I love. her and have asked 
her to be my wife.” He said it quite 
boldly; it was true that he did not fear 
Messer Antonio. It seemed to me that 
the old man was making a mental calcula- 
tion as to what course he should take. 
He did not look very pleasant when he 
said, — 

“ You are very young, Filippo.” 

“TI shall grow older,” said gthe lad. 
“ Besides everything is so vague as yet. 
We should not want to marry for a long 
time. My wage is not sufficient.” 

“Oh!” quoth’ Messer Antonio, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘“Listento me. Of course 
it is nothing to me; you are not bound to 
do my wishes. Gratitude counts for noth- 
ing in this world, and you are your own 
master. But this very day I made some 
arrangements which I thought might 
please you. They will not interfere with 
your matrimonial engagements, in which, 
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of course, you can please yourself entirely. 
Everybody manages their own marriages 
— mismanages, I might say. But if you 
will follow my advice, you could far better 
afford to keep a wife in a little while than 
by working out your time with me. For 
the matter of that, you were never properly 
apprenticed and are an independent work- 
man. Well, Filippo, to begin the matter, 
you have a money-making machine in that 
throat of yours in the shape of a beautiful 
voice.” 

Filippo lookea up much surprised. 
“Why, I thought you hated to hear me 
sing, padrone.” 

“ But you have a fine voice, neverthe- 
less, answered the padrone dryly. “The 
best tenor in Italy, I think, when it is cul- 
tivated which it shall be by the finest mas- 
ter in the world. Now do not thank me. 
I have private reasons for whatI do. A 
grudge which I owe to Brondoni, the tenor 
whom I want supplanted. He thinks he 
can sing, the vain fool! Why, every note 
he sings rings false, as only a villain’s 
notes can sound, and he shall be hissed 
off the stage yet, and ‘tis you who shall 
show the people what singing means!” 

“Can I do that, padrone?” 

“You can— you shall; you are a mu- 
sician. And as for that little revenge of 
mine, it need not concern you. Play into 
my hands, tiat is all; and as for the little 
Maria, it will be a proud day for her when 
she is the great tenor’s wife!” 

Filippo looked as if the news were too 
good to be true. With a sudden impulse 
he seized Messer Antonio’s toil-worn 
hands and kissed them. 

I will do all you tell me, padrone,” he 
cried, “and I will work for your sake and 
for my Maria’s!” 

** That is right,” answered the old man. 
“T trust you, Filippo; remember that you 
do not disappoint me.” 


And now there must be a little gap in 
my narrative, for I was presently pro- 
nounced to be a finished instrument, and 
removed to the keeping of a most excel- 
lent musician, and so was at last permitted 
to make music—which needs must be 
the greatest desire of a violin. 


We were all much excited on the even- 
ing of which | am about to tell you, for 
there was to be the first representation of 
a great work by the famous master Gluck. 
There was always a great feeling against 
German music in Italy, and it was with 
difficulty that this work was allowed to be 
performed. I had been with my master 
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to rehearsals, and had been delighted with 
a certain tenor whom all men called Fi- 
lippo Filippino, but whom I knew to be 
my own dear Filippo, who was singing a 
part which has since been sung by women, 
so fresh was his voice. And all along I 
heard great discussions as to how Bron- 
doni would take his dismissal from his 
post of primo tenore. Of course my 
knowledge that Brondoni was none other 
than Filippo’s father, added great piquancy 
to this performance. It seemed to me 
that no one knew it except myself, and I 
counted for nothing, for I was but a violin 
in the orchestra—one voice amongst 
many ; but for all that I knew a great deal, 
and looked forward with no small excite- 
ment to the evening’s performance. 

Well, it is divine music — we all know 
that —and as for my Filippo, he was per- 
fect. I had looked around for Messer 
Antonio, and sure enough I had found 
him, radiant, glowing with pride, and next 
to him, in the full charm of her young 
womanhood, sat Maria. 

“ Dear lad! He has been faithful to 
her, then,” I thought with satisfaction, for 
Maria’s presence with Messer Antonio 
was a sure sign that Filippo was still her 
betrothed, if not her husband. 

The first part went superbly. Filippo 
surpassed himself; and then suddenly 
there arose, I know not whence, a sinister 
rumor. It was whispered first amongst 
the musicians in the orchestra — whis- 
pered by some with horror, by others with 
derisive smiles and shrugs; and when the 
curtain was over iong in rising, I knew the 
report must have reached Filippo, and 
the rumor was —“ Brondoni has stabbed 
himself !” 

It came upon me like a thunderbolt. 
Did Messer Antonio know? I wondered 
that he sat there so erect, so sure of him- 
self, so proud of Filippo’s success, and 
then I trembled at the horror of it all, for 
it meant nothing else but that, through the 
son’s instrumentality, the father had made 
away with himself. It was so horrible. 
My poor unsuspecting Filippo singing 
away so lustily for art’s sake, for Maria’s 
sake, for love’s sake; all the time an in- 
strument of revenge — himself innocent 
of all revenge. 

I thought of Giuseppe Nardi. “ Fore- 
go revenge,” he had said. And then I 
remembered Messer Antonio’s answer : 
“I am too old to be diverted from my 





purpose,” and it seemed to me that the 
| world had become more jangled and out 
of tune than ever, and that no amount of 
| striving could ever put it right. 
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Yes, the news travelled to Messer An- 
tonio, for he had become impatient of the 
delay, had asked the reason, and had 
learned it. I saw the ruddy color leave 
his cheeks, the sunken eyes flare up, and 
then suddenly he sank back in his seat, an 
inert mass. Most likely the horror of it 
had burst upon him; perhaps for the first 
time he realized that he had made of the 
son the father’s murderer. 

Maria’s thoughts were revealed in her 
face. Her anxious eyes gazed at the cur- 
tain. Doubtless she was impatient to 
witness her lover’s further triumph, and a 
little anxious withal lest aught should ail 
him. Presentiy there was commotion on 
the stage behind the curtain. Filippo’s 
young voice rang out lustily, louder than 
any other. 

“* Of course we will continue; why not? 
I am sorry, of course; but why should 
Brondoni’s death stop us? A man should 
learn to take defeat. It is only cowards 
who kill themselves !” said the bold voice, 
whose owner had never known what it 
was to suffer a day’s unhappiness. “ And 
he was not worth much — Messer Antonio 
always said he was a villain!” — there 
seemed to me almost a cry of exultation 
over the defeated and dead singer. 

“Oh, hush —I pray you hush 
another voice in an agonized whisper. 

The curtain was still down, and we of 
the orchestra could hear, but not the 
audience. 

“T will not hush!” said Filippo impa- 
tiently. Perhaps the thought of his beau- 
tiful sweetheart, and how she had come to 
enjoy his success, made him a little ruth- 
less. “ Are we to stop a whole perform- 
ance, because a man has killed himself, 
Nardi?” 

Then I felt a little relieved, for I re- 
membered that Nardi knew, and would 
surely tell the lad in the gentlest manner 
why it was that he, of all singers, must 
sing no more that night. 

“You must stop!” said Nardi firmly. 

“You are mad!” cried Filippo. “ Leave 
the stage, Nardi, and ring the curtain up.” 

Then I knew that he must be told, and 
atonce. I heard Nardi say again, — 

“You must not, Filippo! Yow, of all 
men, must not sing.” 

“Why I?” cried Filippo furiously. 
“Why J, of all men? What was Bron- 
doni to me that I must not sing because 
he is dead?” 

There was a little pause, and it seemed 
to me as if Filippo even must have begun 
to suspect something, for his voice was 


hoarse when he whispered, “Speak!” 


!” said 





“ He was your father,” said Nardi sim- 

ly. 

: You lie!” was the answer, in sharp, 
decisive tones. 

“It is God’s truth,” answered Nardi. 
“He was my rival. We both loved Mad- 
dalena, Messer Antonio’s daughter — your 
mother. He won her, married her, and 
deserted her; and this is Messer Anto- 
nio’s revenge.” 

“Do you know what it is you are say- 
ing?” cried the lad. “ Do you know that 
I have this man’s blood on my head, and 
that if he is my father, I have killed my 
father? Do you know that I have worked 
to supplant him, that my one aim was to 
show the people what a worthless singer 
he was, that I have driven him to his 
death, and you tell me quietly he is my 
father? Itis horrible —horrible!” No 
one spoke, and then suddenly Filippo 
cried, ‘* Where is Messer Antonio — my 
grandfather —that I may have my re- 
venge on him?” 

“Leave revenge,” said Nardi once 
more. “There has been too much re- 
venge already !” 

And so it was that the great master 
Gluck’s work was not performed in its 
entirety, and that gradually the astonished 
audience left the theatre, and I was 
sad at heart indeed, and wondered what 
end there could be to so calamitous a 
story.” 

For a long time I heard nothing more, 
for Filippo never sang again; but one 
evening we had been taking part in a 
grand mass that had been performed in 
the cathedral. As we came out of the 
dark church into the still night air, we 
stumbled against a monk, who was crouch- 
ing in the shade of the porch, trying, it 
seemed to me, to hear the notes of the 
voluntary, which the organist was play- 
ing. 

rc Pardon,” said the monk, as we stum- 
bled against him, and the white face, wan 
in the moonlight, and the voice were Fi- 
lippo’s ; and it seemed to me not unlikely 
that he should have taken his sorrow and 
his remorse and consecrated them with 
himself to the service of God, not as a 
criminal does, but as a victim. 

Of Messer Antonio and of Maria, I 
heard that he had endowed the latter with 
all his wealth, and that she was about to 
be married to a well-known maker of vio- 
lins. Poor little Maria! I suppose she 
was not an instrument of very fine tone 
herself — but then we cannot all be violins 


| of Cremona. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LADY 
MARY COKE,* 

THE journals of Lady Mary Coke have 
for some years reposed in the charter 
room of the Earl of Home. After the 
death of the writer the manuscript became 
the property of her favorite niece, Lady 
Frances Scott, the posthumous daughter 
of Francis, Earl of Dalkeith, by her eldest 
sister, .Lady Caroline Campbell. The 
diary, continued with brief interruptions, 
covers a period of twenty-five years. The 
handwriting is remarkably clear and firm. 
The earliest date existing in the text is 
August 18, 1766. It came into Lord 
Home’s possession through his grand- 
father, Lord Montagu, nephew of Lady 
Frances Scott. To Lord Home also be- 
longs the fascinating introduction written 
in 1827 by Lady Louisa Stuart, the young- 
est daughter of the minister Lord Bute. 
This sketch, privately printed in 1863, 
covers about a hundred and twenty-two 
pages. It was written for the purpose of 
giving to Caroline Lucy, Lady Scott, an 
account of the family circle of her great- 
grandfather, the celebrated soldier and 
statesman John, Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich. Possessing, as we already 
do, the Stuart-Wortley letters, with their 
matchless introduction by Lady Louisa 
Stuart, the Walpole and Selwyn letters, 
and those of Lady Suffolk and Lady Sun- 
don, to say nothing of those of Pope, it 
would seem as if we already had all the 
data required for the social history of the 
eighteenth century, as if the papers al- 
ready in our hands needed no corollary. 
Yet curiosity never flags, and we are eager 
for every detail, for every illustration of 
what is really familiar matter. The eigh- 
teenth century is notdead. It lies behind 
us, and though we call it frivolous the 
nineteenth century was born of it. Its 
ideas are still living, and the study of its 
manners must be important, considering 
that in the eighteenth century manners 
and customs had all the force of laws, and 
were often more respected. Thus every 
unpublished letter or diary is treasure- 
trove ; thus we find ourselves longing that 
the repositories of the vine might be made 
to disclose their contents, thus we are 
grateful to Lord Home for printing this 
diary of London’s most fashionable mad- 
cap, the enfant terrible of society when 
George III. was young. It is by the cour- 
tesy of Lord Home that we are able to-day 
to give our readers some account of this, 


* The Letters and Fournals of Lady Mary Coke. 
Privately printed. Edinburgh: 1889. 
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the latest contribution to our acquaintance 
with what has been called the Augustan 
age in England. 

The book is rendered, by its admirable 
notes, doubly rich in facts and allusions 
corroborative of the knowledge which we 
already possess. Itis not a mine of an- 
ecdotical riches, for Lady Mary was very 
matter of fact; its pages are not wise or 
witty, but nothing in them, after the lapse 
of a hundred years, can offend any sensi- 
bilities or injure any reputation. What 
matters it now that the Chevalier St. 
George did, in May, 1741, presume to 
lure Duke John from loyalty into the for- 
bidden paths of Jacobite sympathy? No 
doubt at the moment the staunch Whig, 
the old soldier of Sheriff Muir, was furi- 
ously angry at the attempt. He certainly 
resented compliments which were meant 
for flattery, and cared not for promises 
which were to take effect when the Pre- 
tender and his family should be restored 
to their just rights. It was an insult to 
take for granted that the chieftain had 
his price and might be tempted. Possibly 
also the Hanoverian prince, still rather in- 
secure on his English throne, was annoyed 
when such a document was forwarded to 
him for his perusal, But to-day what 
does it signify? Then those strictures 
which Lady Louisa Stuart permits herself 
about the voices, spelling, and deportment 
of “the bawling Campbells;” they can 
hurt no one now. They do but enhance 
the charm of the courteous sweetness 
which distinguishes the low-voiced daugh- 
ters who preside to-day at the tea table of 
Argyll Lodge. ‘Time has taken the edge 
off Lady Mary Coke’s absurdities and off 
her biographer’s biting wit, but it has not 
dulled our interest in the life of the cen- 
tury from which we inherit so much. 

For it must not be forgotten that we are 
the heirs of the eighteenth century, and 
that to an extent to which no other society 
in Europe can lay claim. Here in En- 
gland no revolution, no great social cata- 
clysm has come to sweep away brutally the 
lives, the fortunes, and the associations 
of our leisured classes. Disintegrating 
causes may have been at work, but they 
have worked gradually; the steps of 
change have been almost imperceptible at 
the moment, and if we do now wear our 
motley “with a difference,” that very 





“difference” does but serve to give a 
| piquancy to the records of the past. We 
| are more out of breath than our ancestors 
were, and the pace of life is faster, though 
| it will be seen, in Lady Mary Coke’s jour- 
| nals, that a fashionable beauty, a hundred 
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years since, could manage to press a vast 
number of trivial occupations into the 
twenty-four hours. Wealth, which is 
more distributed, does not go as faras it 
did in the reign of George II., but the 
ends of the earth are now brought to- 
gether, and the appliances of comfort are 
immensely improved. If we have become 
less insular, and if our consciences submit 
to outward influences more readily, it is 
that tradition has lost its hold; but, on 
the other hand, we have invented a jargon 
about art and agnosticism, and a morality 
which astonishes more than it edifies. 
Two things certainly distinguish our fz 
de sidcle from the eighteenth century. The 
condition of the poor is changed for the 
better, and philanthropy, which was then 
singular, has now become almost uni- 
versal, The other direction in which real 
progress has been made is in scientific 
knowledge, and in the application of sci- 
ence to engineering, sanitation, and all the 
chemistry of common life. But these 
things do not affect the recesses of human 
nature. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
was wont to say that, travel as widely as 
she might, she found only, all the world 
over, the same men and the same women. 
That remark is true to-day, though the 
distance we have to travel back to the 
era of the first Georges has to be meas- 
ured by time and not by space, not by 
leagues but by decades. The tragi-com- 
edy of society goes on just as it did, just 
as in the days of Marivaux, who used to 
wonder at the very small stock of proper- 
ties required by the actors in life’s inter- 
minable drama — nothing, he said, but a 
mouth, two eyes, and a nose! In truth 
nothing has changed since then. The 
race is still to the swift, the absent are 
still in the wrong, and the jokes of rich 
men have the same success which the 
Vicar of Wakefield noticed them to have 
in his vicarage parlor or kitchen. The 
whims and caprices of fortune’s favorites 
are still tolerated with the same com- 
plaisance, and if we hear complaints of 
the vulgarity of modern life, complaints 
about this “the omnibus era” of Renan, 
from which all barriers have been re- 
moved, or are removing themselves, the 
readers of Lady Mary Coke’s journals 
may take comfort. There they will see 
that, in the treble refined company who 
then occupied the pinnacle of fashion, the | 


art of living was not always practised with | laid down her pen. 
In fact, Jane, Duch-| Louisa had inherited that nice acumen 


extreme refinement. 
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considered unpardonable in the girls of a 
high school of to-day, while the allusions 
of the Ladies Pomfret and Dorchester 
were such as we should now only expect 
to glean from the talk of an apple woman 
with a cab-driver. But because these 
things were so, and because the novels of 
their day were cynical in their coarseness, 
we cannot be blind to the fact that the 
modern English novel, of commendable 
taste and purity, is often replaced in the 
modern boudoir by the works of Zola, 
Bourget, and Maupassant, which leave the 
novels of the eighteenth century far be- 
hind. In the same way, if play be not as 
high in the drawing-room as it was in the 
days of George Selwyn, and if Lady Mary 
+ Coke would not now be obliged by fashion 
to risk nightly considerable sums of 
money, yet English ladies are to be seen 
at Monte Carlo, and there at its gambling 
tables rub shoulders with all that is vilest 
in the way of the sharpers and adventurers 
of both sexes, which Lady Mary Coke 
would have refused to do. There has 
come an alteration of manners, but it is in 
the way of greater promiscuity, not in the 
direction of a really soberer taste, and if 
Swift and Pope wrote to and about fine 
ladies in a way which would not now be 
tolerated, the jealous tempers which en- 
venomed their pens are still alive, and 
“Society Papers” go as far as they dare 
in spreading scandal and retailing the 
anecdotes which keep quarrels alight. 
The relations between men and women 
are fundamentally unalterable, and now, 
as then, coferies prove exclusive, while 
genuine good Lreeding is only to be found 
where a gracious tradition of conduct 
lives in a kind and sympathetic nature, in 
one that is endowed with noble aims and 
blessed with simplicity. 

Gifted in all those desirable ways was 
Lady Louisa Stuart, that delightful sur- 
vivor into our own time of “ the grace of a 
day that is fled.” Her letters were re- 
markable for delicacy of taste, for observa- 
tion as keen as that of Moliére, and they 
bear witness to a literary ability only sec- 
ond to her clear judgment or to her good- 
ness of heart. Her introduction to these 
‘Journals ” is the wittiest thing that has 





| 


been written since the appearance of the 
romantic and spasmodic schools has ban- 
ished humor — in fact, since her grand- 
/mother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
To what extent Lady 


ess of Argyll, and her daughters were ill-| and that pungent style the public early 
educated women, who used locutions and became. aware, because the authorship 
who made faults in spelling that would be | of the introduction to the Stuart-Wortley 
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papers was an open secret. Sir Walter 
Scott, always in her confidence, reposed 
unbounded trust in her taste, and from his 
“Journal,” which has newly issued from 
the press, it would appear that in 1832 he 
meditated some literary undertaking either 
in conjunction with her or connected with 
her. But perhaps it is not now realized 
how varied were Lady Louisa’s accom- 
plishments, how wise her goodness. She 
died, unmarried, at the great age of-ninety- 
four, passing quietly away in her own 
house in Gloucester Place, having carried 
into the middle of this century the ties 
and recollections of the last. Without 
pedantry and without affectation, her heart 
was indulgent, while her judgment was 
severe. Help, encouragement, sympathy, 
and counsel she had for all who craved 
them, but she put in their place all the 
pretensions and vulgarities of the self- 
confident, and thought that good breeding 
was as an external conscience to the world 
of good society. She was also fortunate 
enough to enjoy the last coquetry which 
can fall to a woman’s share; that of the 
intelligence, for she preserved to an ex- 
traordinary degree the faculties which at 
ten years old had made her so precocious. 
At that age she showed to Lady Mary 
Coke the beginning of a French romance 
written by herself, and informed her that 
she meant to write a play, of which the 
plan, already fixed, was to be taken from 
Roman history. Through a long life she 
wrote much and well, but owing to a touch 
of old-fashioned exclusiveness, she always 
declined to come before the world as a 
woman of letters. Ina letter to the Honor- 
able Mrs. Stewart McKenzie,.of Seaforth, 
she gives us a glimpse of her feeling on 
this subject. That Highland chieftainess 
apparently nursed a project of publishing 
an account of her own interesting tour 
through India. Lady Louisa Stuart, while 
urging her not to rush into print, adds :— 


I am more than ever confirmed that loss of 
caste, and, what is worse, loss of peace and 
comfort, would have been the consequence. 
Oh! what a mer a2 boire would all this be toa 
woman of quality! The pros and cons, the 
dits and reais! and finding oneself unawares 
engaged in a faction, instead of standing on 
one’s ground independent. 


Unfortunately Lady Louisa Stuart, not 
content with this policy of reserve during 
her lifetime, gave directions before her 
death for the destruction of her manu- 
scripts. Regretable as was that command, 
we seem to understand the motive that 
prompted it. Nothing escaped a perspi- 
cacity like hers, and Lady Louisa had no- 





ticed that literary taste changes with every 
succeeding generation. Dr. Johnson did 
indeed venture the assertion “ that good 
ink, like good wine, was none the worse 


for age,’”’ but Lady Louisa perhaps remem- | 


bered the shrewder saying of Voltaire, 
“ Qui de son siécle n’a pas l’esprit, de son 
siécle a tous les malheurs;” so not to ex- 
pose compositions which might be out of 
date to the misfortunes of adverse or pity- 
ing criticism, she destroyed her poems. 
But historical and biographical notes do 
not lose their value from the variations of 
fashion. They never go out of date, and 
thus there remain of Lady Louisa’s writ- 
ings the introduction to the Wharncliffe 
edition, some memoranda intended to 
illustrate the Selwyn correspondence, and 
now incorporated into the notes of these 
‘‘Journals ” and the remarkable memoir 
of the family of John, Duke of Argyll, 
which serves as its introduction. 

It is fortunate that this piece of racy 
English was excepted from the destruc- 
tion to which Lady Louisa Stuart doomed 
her manuscripts. Were we called on to 
select from the men of the eighteenth 
century in England one individual rather 
than another whom we should wish to 
realize by the help of a telling and original 
sketch, we should not hesitate to choose 
before all others the Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich. A strange combination of 
circumstances, even more than a rare com- 
bination of qualities, points him out for 
the choice. It may, of course, be retorted 
that it cannot be easy for poet or historian 
or novelist to add any touches to the por- 
traits already left of him by Pope, Scott, 
Stanhope, and Macaulay. But Lady Louisa 
Stuart was none of these things ; she was 
only a woman of great opportunities, who 
from the recollections of her parents, ci 
Lady Suffolk, and of Mrs. Kingdon was 


able to gather up incidents unknown to. 


the other writers who have described the 
soldier of Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Mal- 
plaquet. ‘ Born to shake alike the senate 
and the field,” Ian Roy, red John of Ar- 
gyll, had a personality of the most inter- 
esting sort, and there is even a touch of 
the fabulous about him, which is the more 
curious as he belongs not to the mythical 
and misty ages of the Soil Diarmid, but 
to the wars of Marlborough and to the 
poems of Pope. He certainly filled a 
unique position in the history of his coun- 
try and of our Hanoverian kings. 

The great clan of Campbell, besides its 
authentic history, has a fabulous one, 
dimly seen through those “mists of an- 
tiquity”” which come in so usefully to 
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drape the heroes and demi-gods of noble 
houses. Some derive its origin from a 
Norman ancestor—from Campodello— 
but for this assertion there is no better 
foundation than the appearance of a Camp- 
bell on the Parliamentary roll of Robert 
the Bruce, under the Latinized form of 
Campobello. The Highland pronuncia- 
tion, “ Cawmil,” suppressing the Latin 
features, ought to banish the notion. 
Quite as legendary, but far more attrac- 
tive, is the supposed descent from Diar- 
mid, the Adonis of Celtic mythology, the 
blameless young warrior who fell in con- 
flict with the Boar, and in memory of 
whom the Campbells carry a boar’s head 
as their crest. If Diarmid was its pro- 
genitor, it can only be remarked that the 
fortunes of this race have changed since 
that most self-sacrificing hero was done 
to death. The clan Campbell has been 
eminently successful, and it has, as a rule, 
vanquished and overcome all its enemies. 
It is now divided into several branches, 
and they have each many offshoots. The 
three main divisions — Lowdon, Breadal- 
bane, and Cawdor — have all issued from 
the. parent stock of the Campbells of 
Lochodha or Lochawe. 

Diarmid, so runs the legend, was enticed 
by acrafty enemy to measure the monster 
he had just slain by pacing it from tail to 
tusk. One of the bristles pierced his 
naked foot, and Diarmid, dying of the 
wound, left Princess Graine a widow. He 
now lies under the mist-covered slopes of 
Ben Laighal, in Sutherland, where his 
grave may be seen to this day. But the 
Soil Diarmid has managed by force or 
fraud, by fire or sword, by treaty or by 


Campbell of Breadalbane } 





Argyll (of Lochawe) 


Campbell of Cawdor 


Campbell of Lowdon in Ayrshire 

It was the struggle of the Reformation 
epoch that tested the influence and stabil- 
ity of the house of Argyll. Through the 
stormy sixteenth century the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth earls were the mainstay of the 
Protestant cause and a standing menace 
to the crown. But the Stuart kings whom 
they had threatened knew how to be re- 
venged, and in the seventeenth century 
two Argylls in succession (in 1661 and 
1685) lost their heads on a scaffold in Ed- 
inburgh. Their heir naturally went into 
opposition, and flying to Holland till the 
Stuart tyranny should be overpast, he only 





in Argyllshire : 
in Dumbartonshire ‘ 
in Perthshire. . 
in Argyllshire . . 
in Nairnshire ‘i 
in Inverness-shire . ‘ 
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marriage, to annihilate or assimilate all 
the rivals it possessed, and to stretch its 
arms well-nigh from sea to sea. The 
McArthurs, the MacPhies, the Stewarts of 
Lorn, the Macnaughtens, the Mackinnons, 
the MacAlaisters, the Macdougalls, and 
even the Macdonalds themselves have had 
to surrender portions of their territories. 
Some families have been harried and dis- 
possessed, some have paid tribute, and 
some have given heiress brides to these 
formidable Campbells. The foliowing 
figures will furnish in a few lines a sketch 
of their rise and progress, and of the in- 
crease of their government. In 1400 they 
could only bring one thousand claymores 
into the field, but in 1715 the number ex- 
ceeded four thousand. After the rebel- 
lion of 1745, and before the disarmament 
of the Highlands, there were in Argyll- 
shire thirteen thousand two hundred and 
fifty-seven fighting men. Once the dis- 
armament had taken place even the most 
ambitious chieftains had to learn to reckon 
by ploughshares rather than by swords. 
It was no doubt a sinking in poetry, but 
after a hundred and fifty years the acreage 
is really sufficient to gratify the proudest. 
We will begin by striking out of our reck- 
oning the vast number of families (like the 
Campbells of Marchmont, of Blythswood, 
and of Succoth) who disseminate the name 
over all parts of Scotland, and who (mass- 
ing their estates together) might roughly 
be said to hold about three hundred and 
sixty thousand acres. Restricting our- 
selves to the great central house of Argyll 
and to its three powerful branches, the 
distribution of property is as nearly as 
possible on this wise :— 

° 168,315 acres. 
6,799‘ 
234,166 
204,192 
46,176 * 
3994 
15,638 * 


returned in the suite of William of Orange. 
When this Archibald did return to Loch- 
awe, it was to raise a regiment, and he 
received from William the title of duke 
in return for his exertions, and for a loy- 
alty to the king on this side of the water 
which his detractors represented as some- 
times doubtful. However that may have 
been—and the periods of anarchy and 
political disquiet are always times of 
doubtful morality —he was certainly an 
abettor in the massacre of Glencoe. With 
him, however, closed the savage records 
of Argyll in 1703, and then succeeded the 
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last male heir of that intrepid race, the 
famous Red John. Just twenty-five years 
of age, handsome, courtecus, sunny-tem- 
pered, valiant, and as yet unmarried, 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe terms him “a 
sad, robust villain;’’ Pope’s lines about 
him are well known, and Lord Stanhope, 
who called him “princely Argyll,” only 
left it to Lord Macaulay to speak of him 
as the model of every courtly grace. 

His first step was to restore to Argyll- 
shire the bodies of the two statesmen 
which had first been mutilated by the axe 
of the Stuarts and then exposed to public 
insult and dishonor, Their corpses had 
found a temporary and charitable resting- 
place at Newbattle, under the pious care 
of that Marchioness of Lothian who was 
the second daughter of the murdered Mar- 
quis Archibald. From this vault they 
were withdrawn, and laid by lan Roy ina 
bier-shaped barge along with the remains 
of his father, the first duke, newly de- 
ceased at Newcastle, on his way down to 
Scotland. With all due pomp, with dark 
green tartans fluttering, and to the wailing 
of the pipers’ lament, they were floated 
down the Clyde. Vast crowds followed 
their progress. When they reached Dum- 
barton the excitement seemed to grow 
even deeper, for Niel Campbell, the gov- 
ernor, the husband of Lady Vere Kerr, 
had their blood in his veins. He turned 
out the garrison, and Dumbarton’s drums 
beat, and all her bells tolled, as the three 
dead chieftains, the MacCailane Mohr, 
passed under the rocky walls of the for- 
tress. In this way “ the Campbells came ” 
home to Kilmun in Cowall. 

It was, perhaps, this weird procession, 
in which Ian Roy, with the fair face, had 
to play the part of chief mourner, or it 
may have been his miraculous escape 
when, as an infant, he fell from the win- 
dows of Lennoxlove on the morning of his 
grandfather’s execution in Edinburgh, that 
began for Duke John the half fantastical 
reputation which he enjoyed, and which he 
still continues to enjoy, in Argyllshire. 
He was said to possess a talisman—a 
stone taken from an otter’s head — and, 
thanks to this charm, to be buliet proof. 
There were men who had seen the French 
bullets rain off his doublet when he served 
with the army in Flanders, and in many 
other ways he was supposed to vie with 
Cailean Rougatch (singular or wonderful 
Colin), one of the founders of his house. 
Legends were all the more likely to gather 
round him as he was long oenk from 


into Spain, now sharing the councils of 
the king. The benefits which the royal 
family of Hanover received from him in 
peace and in war, at Sheriff Muir and in 
the Senate, were all too great to be repaid. 
They were, perhaps, even too many to be 
fully acknowledged by sovereigns who 
had been warned against him and his 
brother, Lord Islay, as “children of pow- 
erful traitors,” whom prudence would fain 
keep at a distance from the throne, but 
whom the first Georges were certainly not 
able to dispense with. Soaring above the 
petty distinctions of faction, Duke John 
never made use of power to wreak a pri- 
vate grudge. Not only is there no mas- 
sacre of Glencoe to lay to his charge, but 
he did all he could to soften the sufferings 
of the attainted families. But the most 
generous conduct is not always that which 
is the most appreciated. He was not 
popular with Sir Robert Walpole, and if 
he was often in office he was often out of 
it, and after the Porteus mob he was cer- 
tainly in disgrace with Queen Caroline. 
The threads of many intrigues were held 
by that queen consort. Convinced that 
Argyll, who had the power to become 
dangerous, was unfriendly to herself, she 
returned the feeling with interest, and 
there can be little doubt but that her dis- 
pleasure rendered the harness of public 
life wearisome to this great servant of the 
crown. The Chevalier St. George tried 
to work on his vexation; the hostile next 
accused him of treachery, while his ad- 
mirers declared that it was his moderation 
and humanity that had made him un- 
acceptable to the queen. Burton, the 
latest and the best of Scottish historians, 
says, in speaking of his disgrace, that “its 
immediate cause is not and may, perhaps, 
never be known.” The Duke of Argyll 
resigned office. It is time to hear what 
Lady Louisa Stuart has to say of the dares 
and penates to which he retired. 


The duke was twice married, from which it 





might be erroneously inferred that he had a 
| high opinion of women; but the contrary was 
| the fact. He had been fnarried very young to 
|arich citizen whom he hated! They parted 
| quickly, and the little acquaintance he could 
| be said to have had with women since was 
| confined to the followers of a camp. Ina 
word, he believed scarcely any woman truly 
virtuous, but held it certain that none could 
be so who had the slightest share of mental 
| endowments, natural or acquired. 


| 





Lady Louisa Stuart gives an amusing 
account of the admiration which the great 


Caisteal Ionaravra, now carrying arms | duke, virtually a widower, if not one in 
with Marlborough, now sent ambassador | reality, excited in the breast of Mistress 
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Jenny Warburton, one of the maids of 
honor. 


No man can help being a little flattered by 
the sincere, involuntary preference of almost 
any young woman. One conversation gave 
birth to others; these led to visits, the visits 
grew frequent, grew daily, and in a short time 
his attachment to her became notorious, and 
was as passionate as extraordinary. But, 
what was remarkable and a proof that the 
world can sometimes be just, it raised no 
scandalous reports to her prejudice. The 
town, the Court, nay, the sister maids of 
honor, watchful spies upon all that passed, 
bore witness to its perfect innocence, and pro- 
nounced her character unimpeachable. .. . 
But in less than two years after died the 
Duchess of Argyll, his separated wife, who 
had long been a languishing invalid, hopeless 
of recovery. A fever of gossiping instantly 
ran through the Court. ‘* What would hap- 
pen? Would the Duke verily and indeed 
marry Jenny Warburton, or would he, now 
come to his senses, make her his best bow, 
and seek out a more advantageous match else- 
where?’’ for he was held to be rather too 
fond of money, and Jenny had not twenty 
pence portion. When Queen Caroline, then 
only Princess of Wales, heard the news, the 
feeling of one woman for another made her 
say to Lady Suffolk, ‘‘ How I pity that poor 
Warburton! Her agitation must be cruel, 
and she must so dread being in public where 
everybody will be whispering and every eye 
watching her looks! Go and tell her I excuse 
her from attendance; she need not wait to- 
day, nor indeed till all thi tattle has sub- 
sided.’” Mrs. Howard hastened with the 
good-natured message, but instead of relieving 
the person pitied, whom she found sitting 
stitching with the greatest composure, it only 
made her stare. ‘‘ Not wait to-day? Why 
must not I wait? What’sthe matter? Is the 
Princess angry with me? Have I done any- 
thing?”? ‘*Done! bless us, no! My dear 
Mistress Warburton, it is her Royal High- 
ness’s kind consideration for you. She con- 
cludes you cannot like to wait. She is afraid 
of your being distressed.’”’ ‘‘ Dear! I always 
like waiting exceedingly, and I ain’t in dis- 
tress. Who told her I was?’”’? ‘‘ Oh! she is 
sure it must overpower you. You will never 
be able to stand it.’’ ‘* Not able to stand? 
Why, does she think me sick? Pray tell her 
I am as well as I ever was in my life, and 
perfectly able to stand. It is the oddest 
iancy to have come into her head; ’’ and back 
went Mrs. Howard, laughing, to make the 
Princess quite easy about the agitation and 
sensibilities of poor Mistress Warburton. 
Not so cool was the other party concerned. 
He flew to her with ardor, wanted to omit the 
form of mourning for a woman with whom he 
had long ceased to think himself connected, 
and urged her to let their hands be joined 
without delay. This she peremptorily re- 
fused, though, as it appeared, rather from a 
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whimsical kind of superstition than from any 
sentimental nicety. ‘* No, indeed, she would 
not marry a man who had a wife above ground, 
not she! ’’ and all his arguments and entreaties 
being answered only with the same words 
being repeated over and over again, he was 
forced to relinquish his design. Insix months’ 
time, when the decent ceremonial had been 
observed, and the first wife might be pre- 
sumed quite safe in her grave, their union 
took place. Marriage, you know, is an emi- 
nent breaker of spells, and time is another; 
yet, palpably bewitched as the Duke of Ar- 
gyll was, neither could accomplish his disen- 
chantment. To say he proved an excellent 
husband would be speaking poorly; he re- 
mained throughout life a faithful, doting, 
adoring lover. . . . This uncommon passion 
stood the test of what in many cases has poi- 
soned matrimonial comfort, of a disappoint- 
ment too apt to put men unreasonably out of 
humor with their wives. Without undervaiu- 
ing women as much as he did, it was natural 
that the head of so great a family should long 
for a son, and he longed most inordinately, 
while, as if to tantalize him, daughter per- 
versely followed daughter, to the number of 
five (one dying a child), and his hopes, often 
renewed, regularly ended in fresh mortifica- 
tion, none the less bitter because Lord Islay 
was his presumptive heir. The brothers fre- 
quently disagreed about politics, and usually 
about everything else, and sometimes were on 
a foot of intimacy, at others not upon speak- 
ing terms. At best there was that direct 
fundamental difference in their natures which 
will rarely allow the nearest, and even the 
kindest, relations to be partial and sympathiz- 
ing friends. 


To resume the narrative at the time 
when the duke went out of office, we sec 
him, as Lady Louisa describes him, with 
his lot cast, his career nearly closed, all 
his daughters except Lady Mary grown 
up, and his own circle past all chance of 
improvement. 


My mother said it was absolutely grievous 
and provoking to behold the society, if soci- 
ety it could be called, of that house —the 
spirit of dulness predominating, the toad- 
eaters, the prosers, the chatterboxes, the old 
housewives and housekeepers surrounding a 
man not only so eminent, but so peculiarly 
agreeable, and who, with a tone and manner 
that would have made nonsense pleasing, had 
such a variety of interesting conversation. 
But those that, like herself, were capable of 
tasting it seldom got leave to enjoy it for five 
minutes in peace. Either his Jane came up 
and took the words out of his mouth without 
ceremony, or else the clack of her tea-table 
arose, and some tale of scandal, or history of 
a game of quadrille, or dissertation about buy- 
ing dishclouts drowned his harmonious voice, 
and drove him to take refuge in a corner with 
one of his military or political followers. . . . 
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The daughters, being daughters, of the use- 
less and mischievous sex, their birth a ca- 
lamity, themselves an encumbrance, were 
unfortunately classed among the trifles left to 
her sole superintendence, their father inter- 
fering only with a negative so curious and 
characteristic that it would be a pity to pass 
it over. He forbade their learning French, 
because one language was enough for a woman 
to talk in, and the Duchess, who did not 
know a word of it, had not the least mind to 
dispute the position, as what they should be 
taught was a question wholly beneath his at- 
tention, and, as she was convinced by her own 
experience and example that most other 
branches of education were equally needless 
with foreign tongues, the young ladies learned 
writing and accounts from the steward, and 
needlework from a governess very little su- 
perior to the housekeeper. ‘‘ For, after all,”’ 
reasoned the mother, ‘‘if you had a pack of 
girls, if you were so unlucky, what on earth 
could you do but find husbands to take them 
off your hands? Well, then, se knew noth- 
ing of this, and she never was taught that; 
and, pray, had not she married? Ay, and 
married the Duke of Argyll too! ’’ No won- 
der she thought the argument conclusive. .. . 

At Sudbrook the nursery was asmall house 
built on purpose for them, and called the 
**Young Ladies’ House.’’? Here they did 
what they pleased; nobody cared; and they 
romped as much as they pleased with my 
father and uncle when the Eton holidays 
added them to the party. If Time would but 
have stood still, this order of things wouid 
have lasted forever unchanged; but he has a 
trick of moving onwards. The children grew 
up, as all children do, and the parents, though 
surprised at it, as most parents are, could no 
longer exclude them from their society... . 
Lady Caroline, the eldest child, and in some 
sort the heiress (for the Duke meant to make 
her a son by giving her his English estates), 
was presented at Court, and her sisters were 
admitted into the parlor, where for some time 
fear of their father kept them in silence and 
decorum, Lady Mary excepted, who was too 
young (being only fifteen or sixteen when he 
died) and had too much of the Tollemache 
blood to be afraid of anybody. Her fear- 
less prattle entertained him, and she grewa 
favorite, to the great detriment of her future 
disposition. 

I have repeatedly heard my father impute 
the ungovernable violence of Lady Mary’s 
temper in after life to his uncle’s injudicious 
indulgence of her at a period when she was 
just old enough to know she ought to over- 
come her passions, and yet young enough to 
have resisted them with some success. Not 


indulgence alone; for, exactly as you have seen 
a schoolboy teach his pony to lash out, and his 
cur to snap at people’s fingers, the Duke took 
delight to put her in a fury, crying, ‘‘ Look, 
look at Mary,’’ when she flew like a little 
tigress, screaming, scratching, and tearing; 
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the improving lesson by coaxing her with 


sugarplums to kiss and be friends. The 
timid reserve of the elder ladies did not last 
long. Lord Strafford, a very young man of 
large fortune, happening to dine at their 
father’s on his return from his travels, was so 
charmed with the beauty of the second, Lady 
Anne, that he immediately asked her in mar- 
riage. After she was disposed of all restric- 
tions seemed to cease, all bounds were broken 
down; the others freely exalted the discordant 
voices which they all inherited from their 
mother, and they became the most noisy, 
hoydening girls in London. 


Lady Strafford must certainly have been 
beautiful in her girlhood, and the portrait 
of Lady Caroline bears witness to her 
charms. She was rich and prosperous, 
and above all fortunate in her husband. 
Her marriage is interesting because it is 
the only alliance ever made between the 
Scotts and the Campbeils. Lady Dalkeith 
inherited considerable property, including 
the Caroline Park, near Edinburgh, which 
still perpetuates her name, though it has 
now ceased to be inhabited by any mem- 
ber of the Scott family and has been 
turned into an‘ink factory. Asa mark of 
favor the title of Baroness Greenwich was 
given to her. Lord Dalkeith died after 
seven years of marriage, and left her with 
three sons and two daughters. These de- 
scendants were, in truth, the heirs-general 
of the dukedom of Ian Roy, and but for 
the circumstance that the dukedom of 
Argyll is a male entail the dukes of Buc- 
cleuch would now be ruling at Inverary, 
and {free to add one more ducal coronet to 
those which they already possess, 


Lady Betty, the third daughter, married her 
cousin, and their niece says of them that their 
steady, cordial, and perfect union was a sight 
beautiful to behold. Lady Betty Mackenzie’s 
figure, though too thin, passed for fine in her 
youth. LEler face was even then plain, but 
not yet seamed and disfigured, as we saw it, 
by the confluent small-pox. The older she 
grew the stronger those who had known her 
mother thought the resemblance between 
them in features, manner, and mind. Like 
the Duchess, she was honest, upright, well- 
meaning, and good-natured; like her, ill-bred, 
positive, and anything but wise. She did not, 
however, inherit her Grace’s insensibility ; 
there they were very dissimilar, for Lady 
Betty had a warm heart, and most assuredly 
the power of loving. We now come to that 
extraordinary person, Lady Mary Coke, a 
study for observers of human character, as a 
rare plant or animal would be for a naturalist. 
Her beauty had not been undisputed, like 
Lady Strafford’s ; some allowed, some denied 
it, the dissenters declaring her neither more 





then, after laughing heartily, he would finish 


nor less than a white cat —a creature to which 
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her dead whiteness of skin, unshaded by eye- 
brows, and the fierceness of her eyes did 
give her a great resemblance. To make 
amends there were fine teeth, an agreeable 
smile, a handsome neck, well-shaped arms, 
and a majestic figure. She had the reputa- 
tion of cleverness when young. . . . In infor- 
mation she greatly surpassed her sisters, 
having a turn for reading, and for reading of 
a solid kind—history and State papers, in 
which she was well versed so far as related to 
England. But she had not a grain of taste 
for any work of genius. . . . Conversant with 
the driest matter of fact alone, she contrived 
to apply it to the increase of her own self- 
importance, and heated her brains with his- 
tory as others have done with romances. . . . 
Nothing ever happened to her after the fashion 
of ordinary lives, not to mention the unprece- 
dented behavior. of most men, women, and 
children that she had anything to do with. 
She could not be caught in a shower but it 
was such rain as never before fell from the 
skies. The dry rot that broke out in her 
house was totally different in its nature from 
the dry rot in the house of her neighbors, and, 
in case of a cold or sore throat, woe to the 
apothecary who ventured to quicken her pulse 
and excite her ire by tendering that estab- 
lished consolation, ‘‘ /#’s gotug about, ma’am, 
I assure you. I suppose I have now twenty 
patients with just the same symptoms as your 
Ladyship’s,’’ tor all her disorders were some- 
thing nobody else — of or ever ex- 
perienced. I once heard her literally talk of 
the exquisite pain which she suffered from 
pricking her finger. 

The marriage of such a heroine could 
be no common matter. Unfortunately for 
her the duke, after a long paralytic illness 
which affected his nerves, had been car- 
ried off twelve months after the marriage 
of Lady Dalkeith, and when Mary, his 
youngest child (with a portion of 20,000/.), 
was not yet settled in life. The Duchess 
of Argyll, though originally averse to 
the connection, listened to Lord Coke’s 
proposals of marriage, and Lady Mary 
brought the rather prolonged negotiations 
to a close by saying she liked him. The 
duchess then began to persuade herself 
that she also liked him very much. “ He 
appears to me to have a very good under- 
standing, a great deal of knowledge, and, 
I think, a very sweet disposition. That 
of his play, to be sure, was entirely owing 
to his father.” ‘Thus she reassured one 
of her married daughters. The duchess 
further consulted her brother-in-law, Lord 
Islay, who shared her opinion as far as 
Lord Leicester was concerned, adding 
that Ae was a man to be much on one’s 
guard with. Lady Strafford, while writing 
to the bride, says of Lord Leicester that 
“his ill-breeding would make disputes run 
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very high. Indeed, she wished Lady 
Mary a better father-in-law.” Perhaps 


she also wished her a better husband, for 
she says a good deal about a Mr. Percy 
Wyndham O’Brien, afterwards Lord Tho- 
mond, who was either a suitor or else had 
been suggested as a possible match for 
her youngest sister. The engagement to 
Lord Coke, however, went on, the more 
so that Lady Leicester, as the duchess 
averred, had “sett her Heart and Sole 
upon this marryage for her Son, and is 
Jrightened out of her witts least anything 
should happen to put a stop to itt.” 
Plainly the misery of a granted prayer was 
to be in store for all concerned in this 
young lady’s bridal. The dénouement 
was hastened by Lady Mary’s incorrigible 
caprices. Her engagement unluckily 
lasted over many months — months full 
of import to England and to London, for 
the trial of the rebel lords distressed and 
divided society, but months during which 
this perverse girl found nothing better to 
do than to irritate her betrothed. Irrev- 
ocable mischief was done, though the 
marriage was not brokea off — perhaps 
because other suitors might secure a girl 
whom Lord Coke’s family thought a good 
match for him, but Lady Mary treated 
with ineffable disdain a man as proud as 
herself, and one whose sense of broad 
humor suggested to him how to punish 
her for her contemptuous usage of him. 
They were married in 1747; but Lord 
Coke’s acquaintance with his fair-haired 
and high-born bride went no further than 
the ceremony performed in church before 
a circle of admiring and perhaps rather 
anxious friends. To pay off the long score 
of her insolence he left the lady tp her 
virgin reflections. Lady Mary had a mania 
for everything that was singular, but here 
was a Singularity that made her the talk of 
the town. It was now her turn to experi- 
ence all the fury of “a woman scorned ;” 
and, as Lady Louisa Stuart puts it, this 
happy pair went on thenceforward in a 
way Suited to their promising outset. 


Lord Coke immediately resumed his former 
habits of gaming and drinking, lost no oppor- 
tunity of attacking her father’s memory, ridi- 
culing her mother, disparaging the name of 
Campbell, and slyly throwing out whatever 
else could irritate her most. You will enquire 
how she bore such treatment? Why, her 
lawyers answered the question. They set 
forth that she ever comported herself in a 
courteous and obliging manner; she, they 
said (Lady Mary), being of a ‘‘ sober, modest, 
chaste, and virtuous disposition,’’ which per- 
force reminds one of the meek spirit ascribed 
to Humphry Hoen’s wife (Sarah, Duchess of 
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Marlborough) in Arbuthnot’s ‘‘ History of 
John Bull.’? But we must remember that the 
said Lady Mary’s teeth and claws were not yet 
already grown; besides, people who, like her, 
fairly love a grievance always support real evils 
better than those fabricated by their own im- 
agination. As heroic sufferers they are in 
their proper element; it is exactly the charac- 
ter they aspire to exhibit, and so it inspires 
them with a sort of self-satisfaction calculated 
to produce apparent equanimity. 


During the first months of this ill- 
starred marriage Lord and Lady Leices- 
ter sided with the bride, but after an 
ineffectual attempt to make Lady Mary 
forgive the past Lord Leicester, whose 
heart was set on having heirs to his title 
and estates, became her determined en- 
emy. It used to be said of her that she 
never missed an opportunity of being an 
amazon, a martyr, or a tragedy queen, but 
from the turn which her affairs had taken 
she really was to be pitied. The brutality 
of father and son could not be exagger- 
ated. She was hurried from one place to 
another, and a duel was fought about her 
with a Mr. Bellenden. Then skirmishes 
grew into pitched battles. The relations 
on both sides formed into factions, and 
when Lady Mary, pleading ill-usage, shut 
herself up for months, the Leicesters de- 
manded her keys, opened her letters, and 
forbade the servants to admit the Duchess 
of Argyll or any member of her family. 
Atlast Lady Mary swore the peace against 
her husband, and instituted a suit for 
divorce, on the ground of his cruel usage. 
The notoriety which Lady Mary loved was 
now hers. Horace Walpole made very 
merry over a “lawsuit” which disclosed 
secrets in high life so well fitted to amuse 
him, but after “hearing the history of 
Lord Coke three thousand different ways ” 
he added that, in his opinion, the old 
ladies who went to the trial could not 
fail to have their grey hairs brought with 
shame to the grave. Her side loudly 
spoke of Campbell beauty and Campbell 
goodness. Yet, although reduced to living 
in a garret, the wife seems to have found 
it difficult to prove that her husband had 
overstepped his lawful authority, except 
in the single instance when he had denied 
her mother the permission of visiting her. 
The case broke down, because the plaintiff 
mistook assertions for arguments. Then 
Lord Hartington appeared as a mediator ; 
terms were finally agreed on, and Lady 
Mary continued for three years to lead a 
life of great retirement at Sudbrook. Lord 
Coke’s death alone brought this sad state 
of matters toan end. It had been one of 
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humiliation and fear to Duke John’s high- 
spirited daughter, and Horace Walpole’s 
comment upon the whole affair, with its 
regretable publicity, might not inaptly 
serve as Lord Coke’s epitaph, “I think, if 
possible, we dru¢alize more and more.” 
Lady Mary wore mourning and ab- 
stained from amusements fora time, and 
this “decent behavior,” as Lady Louisa 
terms it, was greatly to her credit, and 
seems to have done much to establish her 
in the good opinion of Princess Amelia. 
She was only six-and-twenty, and ac- 
cordingly before many summers were over 
her head plans of marriage were formed 
for her between young Jack Campbell of 
Mamore, the heir to the dukedom of Ar- 
gyll, and even with the notorious Lord 
March, so well known as Duke of Queens- 
berry. The rise and fall of the latter plan 
have never been understood, as Lord 
March was the last man in England to be 
taken fora marrying man. Assuredly had 
Lady Mary Coke become his wife society 
would have again become convulsed about 
her, and again have had its grey hairs 
brought with sorrow to the grave. Lady 
Mary Coke’s real object was to connect 
herself with the court, and this she first 
managed through her acquaintance with 
Lady Yarmouth. Public life in England, 
from the Restoration to the opening of the 
reign of George III., had sunk to a low 
level of morality, but the new dynasty had 
to be supported, and Lady Mary, having 
convinced herself of a private marriage 
between the king and Lady Yarmouth, 
struck up with the latter a violert and, it 
must be added, a lasting friendship, and 
one which was useful to herself by giving 
her a thorough knowledge of the royal 
family in all its branches. It was not per- 
fectly easy for the daughter of the Duke 
of Argyl and Greenwich to enter at once 
into favor at court. When her father left 
office it had been under the suspicion of 
fomenting the differences between the 
king and the Prince of Wales. The heir 
apparent disliked his parents, especially 
the queen, and the party of his friends 
does seem to. have obtained numerous 
recruits in the Argyll family. Of the sis- 
ters of the Prince of Wales one was mar- 
ried to the Prince of Orange, Mary had 
become landgravine of Hesse-Cassell, 
while Louisa was to become queen of 
Denmark. There remained Caroline (al- 
ways suspected of being in love with Lord 
Hervey) and Amelia, the politician of the 
group. The queen had died in 1737, so 


that the influence to be gained by this 
princess was considerable. She sided with 
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her brother rather than with the king, and | but there is not a scrap of paper tending 
to this circumstance is owing the really | to prove a promise or a tie between them, 


important part which the princess played 
in the circle where Lady Mary Coke ob- 
tained a footing. 

History repeats itself, and if the Prince 
of Wales was coldly looked upon by his 
royal father he in his turn snubbed his 
eldest son, and seemed blind to those 
qualities of real good sense, innate recti- 
tude, and genuine manliness to be found 
in the prince whom Britain afterwards 
learnt to revere as George III. 


If the eldest ever faltered out an opinion, it 
was passed by unnoticed, sometimes knocked 
down at once with, ‘‘ Do hold your tongue, 
George; don’t talk like a fool.”’ . . . Some 
distinguished foreigner praised this young 
prince. ‘Ay,’ replied the Prince of Wales 
coldly, ‘‘ yes, George is a good boy, but Ed- 
ward has something in him, I assure you. 
Edward will be somebody; you will hear of 
it one of these days.’”? The Princess Amelia 
did not share this opinion, and was wont to 
describe her younger nephews as the best- 
humored asses that ever were born, and as 
far as the Duke of York was concerned he 
proved void alike of steadiness and principle. 
He got the better [adds Lady Louisa] of that 
respect which daily familiarity with royalty 
here, there, and everywhere, had not worn 
away. He was the first of his race who began 
the good work of demolishing it, by running 
about giddily with all sorts of people (of course 
principally the worst) until his frolics won the 
public attention. 


Poor, foolish young fellow ! he was only 
twenty, but he attracted Lady Mary 
Coke’s attention, though she was thirty- 
two years of age, a disparity that must, 
says Lady Louisa, “spoil a romance, but 
which in real life spoils nothing; on the 
contrary, gives a zest and a spirit to flirta- 
tion by gratifying the vanity of both par- 
ties.” The flirtation once begun, Lady 
Mary took care to keep it within the 
bounds of strict propriety. She was just 
in the noon of life, “those golden days 
when the mind ripens ere the form de- 
cays,” and it must have required a sin- 
cere passion for royalty to make her attach 
herself to this very insignificant young 
man. Her relations watched the play and 
by-play of their unequal friendship with 
mixed feelings of amusement and jeal- 
ousy, till the prince himself began to quiz 
her, and the Duchess of Brunswick began 
to make jokes about “her sister Mary.” 
Yet it is difficult to imagine how the sup- 
position arose that the Duke of York and 
Lady Mary Coke were secretly married. 
Her eldest sister, Caroline, either believed 
or pretended to believe in this alliance, 





however obscure. It was not until after 
the death of the Duke of York, which 
happened at Monaco in 1767, that Lady 
Mary signed “JZary,” and gave herself 
some of the airs of a royal widow. George 
Selwyn and her cousins naturally made 
sport of all this, but to the poor lady her- 
self it was far from being a matter for 
laughter. She missed the Duke of York 
out of her life — perhaps out of her calcu- 
lations, because the marriage of a prince 
of the blood with a subject was not then 
the thorny matter which it became after 
the passing of the Royal Marriage Act. 
To no less a personage than to the Prince 
of Wales himself had Lady Diana Spen- 
cer and her dowry of 100,000/. been pro- 
posed. Princess Amelia had had a flirta- 
tion with the Duke of Newcastle, and 
there were over-well-informed persons who 
held that she was privately married to the 
Duke of Grafton, from all of which mate- 
rials, as well as from the marriages of the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, 
Ian Roy’s daughter might easily have built 
herself a city in the clouds. Dead men 
at all events can neither tell tales nor con- 
tradict them; so she hugged her sorrows 
and went softly. Noone pitied her, and 
even Horace Walpole, “the poet of her 
praise,” as Lady Louisa Stuart calls him, 
described her thus :— 


Though she is so greatly born she has a 
frenzy for royalty, and will fall in love, and at 
the feet, of the grand duke and duchess, espe- 
cially of the former. . . . However, bating 
this madness—and every English person 
must have their madness — Lady Mary has a 
thousand virtues and good qualities. I have 
often tried to laugh her out of her weakness 
but as she is very serious she was so in that, 
and if all the Sovereigns in Europe combined 
to slight her she would still put her trust in 
the next generation of princes. Her heart is 
excellent, and she deserves and would become 
a crown, and that is the best of all excuses for 
desiring one. 


As Lady Mary’s diaries were kept for 
the amusement of her sisters, they are 
naturally full of domestic details as well 
as of the births, deaths, weddings, foibles, 
and card parties of her neighbors. Our 
space does not permit us even to point 
out, far less quote, the many passages 
which are interesting because they show 
the making of social history in England. 
Though she wrote so freely to her sis- 
ters, Lady Mary often complained of their 
indiscretion in repeating the pieces of in- 
formation which she supplied. Horace 
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Walpole termed Lady Greenwich “that 
shrill Morning Post;” and, indeed, the 
whole family loved gossip, while Lady 
Mary alone of the party, gave any time 
to reading or took any interest in politics. 


When I came home a servant of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s brought me the book he has just pub- 
lished, ‘* Historical doubts on the Life and 
Reign of King Richard III.”” I am quite 
happy to have it to carry into the country with 
me. . . . I made Lady Frances a present of 
the late Bishop of Winchester’s (Hoadly) 
book on the Sacrament, finding, to my great 
surprise, that nobody had mentioned the sub- 
ject to her. 

Sometimes Lady Mary expresses weari- 
ness of the “ fine world,” but she was much 
disgusted when the breath of the coming 
democracy met her. 


I found Princess Amelia much surprised at 
its being said that Mr. Wilkes was likely to 
be chose (March, 1768). At the usual hour I 
went to the Opera, when I was told that Mr. 
Wilkes had been arrested for a thousand 
pounds, but that the debt had been immedi- 
ately paid. He seems to have some very good 
friends, and people don’t scruple to say that 
Lord Temple is one. ... I dined at home 
and went to Mrs. Campbell, where I heard 
that Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Cook had been re- 
turned, and Sir William Proctor thrown out. 
Mr. Wilkes carried it by a majority of five 
hundred votes. . . . Lady Betty gave us the 
account of Lord and Lady Bute being kept up 
all night by the outrageous behavior of the 
mob. . . . As I returned home the town was 
a fine sight. Every house was lighted, and I 
never remenber to have seen on the greatest 
occasions so fine an illumination. I mett 
with a woman in Piccadilly that was rather 
uncivil. As I came by she was crying out, 
‘* Wilkes and liberty!’’? and my servants 
making no answer she gave such a blow to my 
chair that she had very near overset it, and 
then said, ‘‘ Why did you not say who you 
was for?’’?... Lord Ligonier told me he 
heard the mob had been very outrageous at 
the Duchess of Hamilton’s the night before: 
broke down the gates of the court, and demol- 
ished all the windows, probably because she 
would not light her house. . . . At the usual 
time I went to the Princess Amelia. Her 
Royal Highness talked a good deal of the 
violence of the mob, and said she wished it 
might end where it was. The Princess had 
gone to Lady Holdernesse on Monday even- 
ing, and finding she was going to Mrs. Har- 
ris’, said she would go with her, and accord- 
ingly they set out, but meeting with the mob 
the coach was stopped, and they were desired 
to declare for Wilkes before they were suffered 
to proceed; but as none of the Princess’s ser- 
vants were behind the coach she was not 
known. Afri/ 11. I went to an auction, 


where I met Lord Byron, who told me his 
niece Lady Frances Howard was to be mar- 





ried Thursday or Friday, and that he was then 
going to Lady Carlisle to enquire which of 
the days had been fixed on. . . . After going 
to some shops I waited on the Duchess of 
Northumberland. She was not quite dressed, 
and made me wait some little time, for which 
she begged a thousand pardons, but said she 
had some excuse, being very much surprised 
in the morning with a note to inform her that 
a whole family of the name of Percy were just 
arrived from France to pay her a visit. The 
story is this: You must have heard, I believe, 
that when her Grace was at Paris, being told 
of a page of the Prince of Monaco’s, whose 
name was Percy, she sent him 5o00/., and at 
the same time enquired whether there was any 
more of his family in France, and was told 
there were several branches of the Percy 
family in Normandy. Upon which the Duch- 
ess said, ‘‘ One day or other I will certainly 
visit my cousins in Normandy.’’ All this I 
had from her, to which she added, ‘‘ But, be- 
hold, my good cousins would not wait, but 
are come to visit me, and at a most incon- 
venient time, as I am going abroad. I think 
the best thing I can do is to carry them back 
with me, but in the mean time I found myself 
obliged to send and take them a lodging, and 
invited them to dinner.’”?* Friday. I did not 
stay long at St. James’, and found at Lord 
Hertford’s Mr. Walpole, looking perfectly 
well, notwithstanding his fit of the gout... . 
What do you say to the rebellion at Eton? 
. . . Lady Betty called on me, but I don’t 
recollect she told me any news, excepting that 
the House of Commons had sat the night be- 
fore till nine o’clock at night. Mr. Seymour 
had made a motion to address the King to 
have all the papers relating to Corsica (during 
Paoli’s resistance to the French) laid before 
the House, which the Ministers not consent- 
ing to the Opposition divided. . . . The Duke 
of Newcastle died yesterday. Thursday even- 
ing, December, 1768. I went down to the House 
between three and tour o’clock. The Amer- 
ican papers were still reading, to which the 
very few members that were then in the House 
did not attend. We had all our usual ladies, 
and the addition of the Duchess of Ancaster. 
Lady Rockingham came in soon after, and 
placed herself by the Duchess of Portland. 
Behind her sat Betty, the fruit woman, by way 
of support, and next her the first counsel of 
Mr. Fletcher, that she whispered with the 
whole time. It seemed Betty is a violent 
politician and always in the Opposition. The 
debate began by Lord Mountsteuart making a 
motion. Lord Percy seconded, and was an- 
swered by Lord John Cavendish, who, though 
he supported the interest of his friends in op- 
posing the motion and desiring the House to 
go upon the return only, did it with modera- 


* The original family of Percy held the lands of 
Montchamp, near Vire, in Normandy, after Algernon, 
the founder of the English brarch, followed William 
the Conqueror. The last descendant married not very 
long ago that accomplished man of letters the Vicomte 
Hector de la Ferriére, but has left no children. 
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tion, candor, and politeness, as is seldom 
practised in that House. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
then stood up, and spoke a long time. He 
was answered by Mr. Burke, who is certainly 
a fine speaker, very eloquent, but on this oc- 
casion I did not think made much use of argu- 
ment. Lord Clare rose after him, and said 
he should not attempt to follow that rainbow, 
much less endeavor to catch it; that it had 
brilliant colors and nothing else. . . . When 
the House divided it was thought that the 
majority of the Opposition would be consid- 
erable, but it proved much greater than they 
themselves expected. The numbers were — 
for altering the return, 247; against it, 95. 
Sir James Lowther bore it with temper and 
moderation beyond what could have been ex- 
pected. . . . The new Opera is, I am told, 
extremely disliked. Mr. Walpole says he will 
go to it no more. . . . I shall send you this 
journal, though it is no more than three sides 
of paper. I hope this journal will amuse you. 


We are convinced that it will amuse our 
readers, but it is time for us to return to 
the family of John, Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich. His widow had two ladies, 
Mistress Jane Cockburn and Mistress 
Yonge, constantly with her; Lady Dal- 
keith and Lady Strafford lived far from 
her, but Lady Betty and Mr. Mackenzie 
often shared with Lady Mary the care of 
an old lady whose eccentricities were cer- 
tainly not lessened by old age. Describ- 
ing life at Richmond one day to her sisters, 
Lady Mary wrote :— 


I rose pretty early, in order to ride in Rich- 
mond Park. As it was not for parade I chose 
my little mare. She went very prettily, but 
the day is so hot I was obliged to come home 
by ten o’clock. I had a letter yesterday from 
Lady Dalkeith to beg I would let her know 
all 1 hear, but I have a great inclination to 
punish her and be as long in answering her 
letter as she was in answering my last. I am 
too good-humored, so I have wrote three sides 
of paper to Lady Dal, and sent her abun- 
dance of news, but at the same time scolded 
her tightly. Four o’clock; called down to 
dinner before I was quite finished. Ate a 
great deal, and went out as soon as I had 
dined; put up four roots of trees in the park 
by way of seats. Before I bid you good-night, 
I will tell you a little news. The Princess 
Caroline is to be married when her Majesty 
has lain in about a fortnight, that the cere- 
mony may be performed in her bedchamber 
and nobody present but the Royal Family. 
Atter she is Queen of Denmark she is to be 
seen by nobody, but set out immediately, and 
is to be accompanied in her journey by a 
countess, as well as by Lady Mary Boldby, 
but the lady is not yet named. Her Majesty 
is to go by Hanover, and will be met by the 
King upon the frontier of his dominions, 
where she is to quit all the English. Not a 
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chambermaid belonging to this country is to 
go with her into Denmark. 

Friday. The weather is delightful. Went 
out again and stayed until it was time to dress, 
having to dine with Lady Charlotte Finch at 
Kew. Before I went out Lady Betty and Mr. 
Mackenzie arrived; both perfectly well. A 
little after two I set out. The Princess 
Amelia and the Princess of Brunswick had 
been to visit their nephews, but were gone 
before I came. Lady Tweeddale and her 
children dined there. The three little Princes 
went at five o’clock to the King and Queen. 
Lady Tweeddale told me that the Dowager 
Waldgrave’s complaint had brought her into 
a terrible condition, and that she was so 
greatly aitered she had hardly the remains of 
beauty. Yet, she added, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s attachment continued, but she thought in 
her condition she was very unfit for either 
a wife or a mistress; then turned to me and 
asked if her mother was not a washerwoman, 
I said I really would not determine her pro- 
fession. . . . Sunday, August 31, 1766. At 
eleven my mother, Mr. Mackenzie, Mrs. 
Yonge, and Jane, went in her coach to church, 
and Lady Betty and I followed in my equi- 
page. The sermon was not bad, but so im- 
moderately long I own I was almost asleep. 
After it was over Lady Betty and I went to 
Lady Blandford, whom we found feeding her 
birds in the garden. While we were there 
Mr. Walpole came to make her a visit. I 
don’t think he looks well, and complains of 
having had the gout in his stomach. The end 
of next month he goes to Bath; we are to 
breakfast with him on Thursday at Strawberry 
Hill. Four o’clock: dined upon a tough 
shoulder of venison that I bespoke for my- 
Self, s+ 

Thursday. Went at eleven o’clock to 
Strawberry Hill. When we came to Rich- 
mond Ferry the ladies would go in a little 
boat; I accompanied them out of complai- 
sance, as you well know I have no fears. 
Strawberry Hill looked in great beauty, but 
Mr. Walpole was not well, complained of 
pains all over him, and was to go to town in 
the evening. 


Lady Mary Coke’s life was spent in and 
among the beautiful riverside spots where, 
like Pope, the poet of the Thames, she 
could 


Behold the ascending villas on its side 
Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. 


She enjoyed their beauty as weil as their 
company. Moreover she was a good gar- 
dener, and reports her myrtles as 


in the highest bloom you can imagine. Lady 
Betty being to carry Mrs. Yonge, after church, 
to see the Prince of Wales, I gathered a large 
nosegay of the myrtle tosend him. Monday. 
The rain has terribly hurt my new-painted 
benches. Lady Blandford arrived... . 
When that was over she accidentally men- 
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tioned Lord Chatham (his elevation to the 
peerage had taken place this month), and 
though I knew it would not please her I said 
I looked upon him as one of the greatest 
geniuses that any age had produced, and that 
his disinterestedness, of which I knew many 
examples, placed him very high in my 
opinion. She said all she knew of him 
was that it had been his measures that had 
involved the nation in debt. I told her I was 
persuaded she would see that his measures 
would extricate the nation from that debt. I 
told her I was persuaded she could not tell 
how that could be, since he had always de- 
clared himself above thinking accounts or 
studying economy. I rejoiced he was above 
such trifles, hoped his schemes were great and 
extensive—not bounded by the dirty econ- 
omy of a shilling. With this up she got, and 
told me, since I was so in love with Lord Chat- 
ham, she could stay with me no longer, but 
couldn’t help laughing at the same time, and 
asked me to come to her on Wednesday. . . . 
When I came to Gunnersbury one of the 
pages told me the Princess was gone to dress, 
and had ordered her coach at one o’clock, he 
believed to go to Sudbrook with the Princess 
of Brunswick. This, you know, was the very 
thing I dreaded, but there was no help for it. 
You may be sure I made what haste I could 
to get back, to put things in the best order I 
could, and to remind the Duchess of some 
forms that was necessary to be observed. 
She seemed very much pleased with the 
honor of their visit; but when they came I 
could not persuade her to go down-stairs to 
meet them, so I made an excuse; but the 
scene which followed, though it will divert 
you, hurried my spirits beyond description. 
She quite forgot that they were princesses, or 
that there were any forms due tothem. She 
went before them into every room. (You 
must now suppose her talking.) 

‘* Pray, marm, observe my pretty deer, my 
turkeys, and my sheep; did you ever see any- 
thing like them? ’”’ 

. The Princess Amelia asked whose picture 
it was over the chimney in the drawing-room. 

‘* That is my grandson, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh and Earl of Monmouth (!); but, marm, 
I must show you my bedchamber ’? —and in 
she walked before them. ‘‘ Here is Pug’s 
bed, and this is my little dressing-room. 
Pray look at that chair ’’ — which God knows 
was no curiosity, excepting its being the only 
one in the room, as it has only a poor check 
cover. 

We then went again into the drawing-room, 
and the Duchess offered the Princess a pinch 
of snuff, which she declined, but showed her 
a box with a very fine picture of the late Duke 
of Brunswick, which the Duchess never looked 
at, but immediately put her fingers into the 
box and took the snuff, which is contrary to 
all forms. The Princess smiled, but behaved 
with all the good humor imaginable. You 
must now suppose them speaking. 

Princess Amelia: ‘ Princess of Brunswick, 
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suppose you play at quadrille with the Duch- 
ess.”” 

Duchess: ‘‘ Why, I have no engagement 
this evening; she may aig 

Princess of Brunswick: ‘‘I am afraid I 
don’t know the least of the game.” 

The Duchess then told the Princess several 
stories, which she listened to with great com- 
plaisance. The Princess of Brunswick said 
she saw my spirits were very much hurried. I 
owned to her Royal Highness they were, and 
begged she would believe that a few years ago 
my mother would not have omitted any of the 
forms that were due to their dignity, but that 
she had for some time lived so retired that 
she quite forgot all ceremony. 

When they took their leave the coach was 
not come up to the door, upon which the 
Duchess said : — 

‘*Marm, pray come back; I will have you 
come back! ”’ 

Happy was I when they had got into the 
coach. 


In truth, poor Jane Warburton was fast 
breaking up, and the following year she 
was so ill as to leave little hope of her 
recovery. The day before her death the 
doctor reported her pulse as good, and 
Lady Mary says: — 





When I heard him say so I was easy, and 
determined to go and lie at Sudbrook. 

Thursday. 1 was waked in the morning by 
my maid coming into my room and telling me 
Mrs. Richardson was there and desired to 
speak tome. Thinking she must come with 
some bad news, it shocked me terribly. I 
begged not to see her, but my maid returned 
and told me she had brought a message from 
London that she must deliver. I desired she 
would come in; but, to my great surprise, she 
gave me a note to acquaint me with my moth- 
er’s death. It shocked me so much, and I 
thought the manner of my being told it so 
cruel, though no doubt it was not intended as 
such. I begged her to leave me; and I be- 
lieve I said that there could not be such haste 
to tell me news that could never have come 
toolate. I lay in bed till twelve, in hopes of 
composing my spirits; but not finding myself 
better I got up, and passed a melancholy day. 
. - « Went to bed at twelve o’clock, but 
changed my bedchamber, not being able to 
bear the room where I had received the news 
of my mother’s death. . . . Sunday, April 19. 
Got up before nine, that my maid might have 
time to go to Lord Montague’s, where the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church was 
said; for I like that people should be serious 
in their religion, whatever persuasion they are 
of. Read in the Bible and the service of the 
day. The clergyman came to give me the 
Sacrament. I wished to see Lady Strafford, 





but feel a dislike to the going out even to her 
before my poor mother is buried. She is for- 
ever in my thoughts. At twelve o’clock I 
went to bed, but could not sleep for any time 
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together, though I think I was not quite so 
cold as I was the last two nights. 


This entry is dated the 19th of April, so 
clearly the snow and the hard frost that 
Lady Mary records, and which proved so 
fatal to poor Duchess Jenny, must have 
occurred at a time which the modern cal- 
endar places in the month of May, and 
from this it appears that late and bad 
springs are not new trials either in the 
history of English gardens or of English 
sick-rooms. 

As Lady Mary is suspected of having 
set her mind on marrying a royal duke, it 
may be supposed that the marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland and the public 
avowal of the Duke of Gloucester’s mar- 
riage to a subject were felt by her as per- 
sonal injuries and mortifications. This is 
how she alludes to the latter event : — 


Sunday, November 9, 1766. By the time I 
had breakfasted and dressed for Court it 
was time to go tochapel. I found Lady Fran- 
cis Tilson in the closet. She gave me an 
account of the fine presents the King of Den- 
mark had given her sister —a small pocket- 
book set with diamonds, and within it a note 
for 1,000/, The Queen was to be married 
last Wednesday. Lady Bridget Lane sat over 
against me. When the dukes came into the 
King’s closet she bent forward and said to 
me: ‘* Married!’’ meaning the Duke of 
Gloucester, who I think must have heard her. 
I replied very softly, ‘* Married?”’ ‘‘I as- 
sure you it is true.’”’ Thinking it was not a 
proper subject so near the King, I made no 
answer. The Queen was not at the chapel, 
but came to the drawing-room, which was ex- 
tremely full. I never got farther than just of 
the inside of the door, and had for my com- 
panions Lord Chatham, my Lord Chancellor 
Camden, and two bishops — no bad support- 
ers, you’ll allow. 


But the history of Lady Mary’s ad- 
ventures would be incomplete unless we 
were to give an account of her foreign 
tours, and of her friendship with the Em- 
press Queen Maria Theresa, the leading 
power of Europe, and who from having 
been Lady Mary’s friend became, so Lady 
Mary flattered herself, her enemy. En- 
gland, after the monstrous acts committed 
by their royal highnesses of Cumberland 
and Gloucester, and not committed by 
Edward, Duke of York, Lady Mary felt 
constrained to leave. It was not the first 
time that she had made excursions into 
Germany to visit sundry royal and se- 
rene highnesses. She had even once 
pushed as far as Berlin, with the hope of 
interviewing Frederick the Great, but 
after a week at Potsdam she had to beat a 
retreat, and comfort her own vanity that 
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there was something in the king’s obsti- 
nate seclusion which was equivalent to a 
favorable reception. At Vienna she was 
fated to be both more fortunate and more 
unfortunate. We resume Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s narrative. 


Our ambassadors at foreign courts had not 
yet learned to dread invasions from their 
countrywomen ; travelling boys and tutors did 
frequently give them a deal of trouble, but 
English ladies did not at that time go swarm- 
ing all over Europe. The Empress Queen 
received and treated Lady Mary with all her 
habitual graciousness; Joseph, ever a most 
agreeable man in society, was well-bred and 
courteous to Sir Robert Keith Murray’s 
friend; Prince Kaunitz, the Prime Minister, 
followed his example; Count Seileren, who 
had been ambassador in England, wel- 
comed her as an old acquaintance; the 
Thuns, the Lichtensteins, and the Esterhazys 
invited her to superb entertainments, and, on 
the whole, I suppose the months she passed 
among them were the happiest in her life. 
When about to go away she had a private 
audience of the Empress, who, with many 
flattering expressions of regret for her depar- 
ture, desired she would accept a fine medallion 
set in jewels and wear it for her sake. All 
this was as so much sunshine beaming on Lady 
Mary’s mind. In extraordinary good humor, 
breathing nothing but admiration for the per- 
fect beings she had left, she came home to 
relate her prospérités. . . . It was unfortunate 
that Lady Mary paid a second visit to a city 
and a court where she had been so well re- 
ceived the first time. Feeling herself, so to 
speak, at home, she acted as she was wont to 
act at home —took part in some feud against 
a Court lady, and was surprised when the 
Empress thought she had no business to come 
and stir up dissensions at the Court. 


It is certain that Lady Mary’s friends 
were more amused than concerned, or 
even surprised, at the rupture that fol- 
lowed. Lady Louisa Stuart says : — 


No more audiences or medallions were to 
be obtained. The sovereign’s frown had its 
accustomed effect on the courtiers, and there 
was no doing there what might so readily be 
done in England if the King had spit in your 
face (or, for that matter you in his) —no 
leaguing yourself with the friends of freedom 
and holding your head higher than ever. 
Lady Mary left the territories of her enemy in 
complete, thorough, perfect dudgeon, and 
with only one consolation— as perfect a con- 
viction that Maria The esa, Empress of Ger- 
many, Queen of Hungary, the leading power 
of Europe, was her enemy; 4ers I re- 
member hearing it suggested that some ru- 
mors respecting the deceased Duke of York 
might have reached the Empress’s ears, and, 
as she was much surprised at Lady Mary’s 
unlooked-for appearance a second time, might 
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have led her to suspect the wandering heroine 
of evil designs upon the heart and hand of 
Joseph. This I utterly disbelieve. 


Once started in this vein of quarrels, 
Lady Mary met or made them wherever 
she went. As Horace Walpole said of her, 
“she had a hundred distresses, and was 
like Don Quixote, who went in search of 
adventures, and when he found none im- 
agined them.” She went to Paris. 


Imagine [says Lady Louisa Stuart] a tall, 
elderly English noblewoman, full fraught 
with all the forms, etiquettes, decorums, and 
nice observances which old women value and 
recommend, wearing a flat hoop, long ruffles, 
and a sweeping train, holding herself very up- 
right, speaking very bad French, and, to 
crown all, abusing the Queen’s mother without 
mercy. I say, imagine such a wight arriving 
amid the revelry then reigning at Versailles, 
and judge whether the giddy crew and their 
leader were likely to receive her with open 
arms. 


But worse than this was yet to come. 
It will hardly be believed that Lady Mary 
gave a finishing stroke to her absurdities 
by contriving to put, as Horace Walpole 
expressed it, a very good quarrel on foot 
between the Princess Amelia and herself. 
The royal lady and the capricious traveller 
had seen a great deal of each other through 
life. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
—nay, the forbearance —always shown 
by the superior for the faults, foibles, and 
eccentricities of her friend; but when 
Lady Mary became impertinent, and 
when, instead of apologizing and making 
it up, as the king’s daughter gave her the 
ready opportunity of doing, she went into 
heroics, then the princess drew herself up, 
ordered the carriage of her. ill-tempered 
visitor, dismissed her with a bow, and 
never saw her again. The Princess 
Amelia survived this rupture two years, 
dying in her house in Harley Street, very 
much regretted by her friends. She never 
was a favorite with her nephew George 
III., yet it is only justice to her memory 
to say that in the duil and coarse atmo- 
sphere in which she had been brought up 
she shone like a sunbeam in a cloudy day. 
She had the misfortune to be born at a 
time when Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, declared that “in her woful ex- 
perience most princes, thanks to flattery 
and want of intelligence, were alike.” 
Princess Amelia, however, was not quite 
alike, and under better circumstances she 
would certainly have been a commendable 
and a successful woman. The court of 


her day was very far from being that 
compendium of virtues and accomplish- 





ments which it became in our Victorian 
era, and the education of royal ladies was 
then as defective as their lives were nar- 
row, but this princess earned the affection 
of all who experienced her goodness of 
heart. It required, then, a caprice of 
temper that bordered on insanity for Lady 
Mary Coke to trespass as she did on so 
much indulgence. Possibly this untamed 
shrew regretted the quarrel when it was 
all too late, but it did not teach her any 
lessons of prudence or amiability. In 
truth, Lady Mary Coke proved herself 
such an astonishing woman, that no one 
was surprised when she brought about a 
rupture between herself and Horace Wal- 
pole. He often laughed at her, but he 
liked her, called her “a dainty widow,” 
and, had she been amenable to reason, 
would have kept up with her one of those 
intimacies with a woman so common in 
French manners, and so necessary for 
Walpole’s happiness. He had been, as 
Madame du Deffand told him, the best 
company in the world, the sovereign of 
the kingdom of taste at a time when a 
vulgar court had rendered letters unfash- 
ionable. He possessed this real or imag- 
inary importance, that of a man of letters 
and fashion about town, and Lady Mary 
had also an imaginary importance, that of 
a dashing woman of quality with relations 
as important as herself. Yet a quarrel 
between two such persons was not quite 
unlikely. On the one hand he grew more 
valetudinarian, and she grew more contra- 
dictory and impertinent, and it is per- 
haps true that as people get on in life 
ill-humor waxes larger and wants more 
elbow-room. In one respect these friends, 
both so well adapted originally for bus- 
tling in the great world, were unequally 
matched. The reputation of Horace Wal- 
pole would endure through centuries that 
were to come. He would live as the 
keenest delineator of manners, characters, 
and events, while a woman has but one 
real reign—that of her beauty. Now 
Lady Mary was old, and if she did not 
love her follies less she ought at least to 
have learned by sad experience that 


Beauty must decay; 
Curled or uncurled, that locks will turn to 
grey; 
Since, painted or not painted, all shall fade, 
And she who scorns a man must die a maid. 
What, then, remains but well our power to 


use 
And keep good humor still whate’er we lose? 


That was precisely what Lady Mary 
never did. She scolded and caballed, and 
produced a good deal of ill blood and 
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a great deal of laughter at her expense. 
Lady Louisa Stuart wrote, in 1803, “* Lady 
Mary Coke called on me yesterday; she 
is very thin. I felt sorry for a person 
who had outlived the last of her youthful 
friends. I fancy it is a great chance 
whether you ever behold her again. Her 
existence is certainly not a happy one.” 
At the time of her death Lady Mary was 
the owner of a house in Mount Street, 
but she actually died in a villa at Chis- 
wick, which Lord Gower described as 
presenting a dull and ¢réste appearance. 
She passed away in the autumn of 1811. 

In the society where she long shone, 
and which she had convulsed with her 
“hundred distresses,” she had become an 
extinct volcano. Of that society much 
harm has been said; its apes and pea- 
cocks have been reviled, but they can 
retort that their loves, hates, and pastimes 
are unforgotten still. There is no doubt 
that its beauties and its dandies were 
highly artificial, and that the men of fash- 
ion who set themselves above all human 
emotions were absurd enough. To be 
correct in attitude and step was the thing 
principally demanded of those who entered 
the narrow precincts of good society ; but, 
since plain sense cannot govern, it is for- 
tunate when at least good taste is regnant. 
That age was less exacting than is our 
own; but it was more sincere in this re- 
spect, that it had not agreed to censure 
that which all agreed to do. Nor were the 
men and women all bad, though play was 
high and though the conversation was 
often both deistical and dissipated where 
“round our coaches crowd the white- 
gloved beaux,” and though of the belles it 
might truly be averred that 


With varying vanities from every part 

They shift the moving toy-shop of their heart. 
These impeachments cannot be denied, 
but neither can it be denied that the circle 
of Strawberry Hill was a milestone in the 
social history of England. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE SHAM FIGHT AT RUDDIFORD. 

I. 

EVIDENTLY something unusual was to- 
ward in Ruddiford. In the early evening 
a portent had appeared, in the shape of a 
man with a bugle. 





This bugler stationed himself at one end 
of the long street which contained nearly 
the whole town, and blew a blast that | 
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made the ears of every one in the place to 
tingle again. He was a stout man, this 
bugler, in scarlet uniform, and must have 
been proud of his vocation, or he would 
scarcely have considered it necessary to 
blow again, even louder than before, after 
he had moved on barely a hundred yards. 
It really seemed wrong of him to disturb 
the still June air in this fashion, and the 
startled swallows skimming to and fro 
quickened their flight, not knowing what 
to make of it. But he did not notice 
this, and went on raising the clamorous. 
call again and again, as he made his way 
slowly down the street. The little boys 
flocked round him like flies, and followed 
his steps with pattering feet; and when- 
ever he stopped they gathered apart in an 
anxious group, and watched the bugle go 
to his lips with such intensity of interest 
that every little brow was rumpled and 
every little mouth puffed out in sympathy. 

At last the bugler reached the further 
end of the street, and was heard no more. 
But his passing had completely broken up 
the placid calm which had brooded over 
the town all day. The long street burst 
at once into fitful activity, and everywhere 
clean-aproned men and boys were popping 
in and out of the shops, with thump and 
clatter, putting up the heavy wooden shut- 
ters. Then the men and boys disappeared, 
and for a space the glowing sun, saunter- 
ing along the western horizon as his fash- 
ion is in June, glanced the whole length 
of the desolate street without being able 
to strike a single shadow. 

But the desolation was only momen- 
tary, the stillness that of a pot just before 
it comes a-boil. Extraordinary figures 
suddenly appeared in every quarter — fig- 
ures in military attire and yet most ludi- 
crously unmilitary in aspect; and every 
such figure was the centre of a cluster. 
All down the street the scarlet coats blazed 
in the sun, and they and their sober satel- 
lites flowed steadily in one direction. 

Finally they became concentrated in an 
open space under the shadow of the old 
church tower, and there, jostled by a 
crowd of onlookers, they arranged them- 
selves in two uneven ranks, and stood 
forth the X. Company of the Fifth Corn- 
shire Rifle ‘Volunteers. 

They were as jovial and good-natured a 
set of men, these volunteers, and as un- 
disciplined, as you could have picked up 
anywhere. They were just a pack of 
lads brimful of fun and mischief, even 
though some of them were mature in years. 
Healthy eyes twinkled out as merrily from 
above bushy, grizzled beards as from over 
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the smoothest chin, and there was not a 
sad heart in the lot. They were all friends 
and neighbors — not more than three score 
of them altogether unless you counted the 
band—and were animated by a single 
desire, which was, to have as jolly a time 
of it as possible. 

The band itself formed a separate clus- 
ter in which the musicians stood, hugging 
their ponderous instruments as though 
they loved them. Since every true Rud- 
difordian takes a healthy delight in noise, 
this band was extremely popular, and was 
disproportionately strong. It numbered 
five-and-twenty pairs of vigorous lungs, 
beside the drummer, and would have been 
still,larger if the men could have had their 
choice. It was quite a local institution, 
and did duty at every club feast and agri- 
cultural show for miles around. 

The captain of this array was the great 
gentleman who owned the big brewery 
behind the church. Full of importance 
he strutted to and fro in front of his men 
whenever the crowd would let him, but 
found the labor of sustaining, among his 
other military embellishments, a large eye- 
glass under his left eyebrow too severe to 
allow him much time for anything else. 
It is very doubtful whether he could see 
anything through it, and his men, having 
discovered this, made fun of him to his 
face. He was indeed by no means popu- 
lar with them, though of course quite un- 
conscious of the fact. His lieutenant, the 
young miller, was on the other hand a 
general favorite; but then he was hail- 
fellow-well-met with every member of the 
corps, and they called him by his Christian 
name and exchanged “chaff” with him as 
he moved about among them. As for the 
drill-sergeant, he was an easy-going Irish- 
man, and had given up all hope of the 
Fifth Cornshire long ago. 

From the general enthusiasm it was 
evident that this muster was no ordinary 
affair, no mere drilling practice such as 
the Ruddifordian volunteers loved to shirk, 
wherein after no end of tedious marching 
and counter-marching their rifles were 

brought to the “ present ” with empty bar- 
rels, and nothing louder than a tantalizing 
click followed the word “Fire.” No! 
This time it was cartridge théy were to 
have, and plenty of it; and the business 
on hand was a real sham-fight, such as 
only happened once ina time, and, when 
it did, was reckoned by every one in Rud- 
diford as good as any circus. No wonder 


therefore that every one was elated. 
First the men were to march the whole 
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rangement both for themselves and their 
families, and then out into the country for 
two miles until they came to the wide 
pasture half-way between Ruddiford and 
Ditchfallow, where the Ditchfallow corps 
would meet them and they would proceed 
to annihilate each other with blank car- 
tridge. 

Their exuberant spirits at this prospect 
revealed itself even on the roll-call and the 
facetious ones responded to their names 
with “Here!” “There!” “Yonder!” 
“ Gone to bed!” and such-like witticisms, 
given it is true, in a tone intended toreach 
Only to the ears of their comrades. Then 
some preliminary evolutions were at 
tempted, but the press of spectators 
brought all to confusion. So the signal 
was given for which the band had been 
impatiently waiting. Thud — thud — thud 
went the drum, and then, with a sudden 
blare that astonished even the cows and 
set the horses galloping wildly in every 
field for miles around, the band struck up. 
Off went the musicians down the long 
Main Street, and the rest of the corps 
muddled itself somehow or other into 
fours and followed. 


Il. 


In its idle moments Ruddiford fre- 
quently speculated upon the past history 
of one of its inhabitants, This was natu- 
ral, because he was the only man in the 
town whose career had. not been watched 
from the beginning. He had not started 
at the beginning like the rest, —he had 
come to them with his career accom- 
plished. It was always reported in Rud- 
diford that Mr. Cayton had come to live 
there because of the healthiness of the air 
and the cheerfulness of the company ; but 
the clever ones, whose eyes saw deeper 
into the millstone, whispered mysteriously 
that it suited a certain noble family very 
well to bury alive its stricken member in 
this quiet, out-of-the-way place. Perhaps 
it did, —anyhow the poor, weary-faced, 
wandering-eyed invalid had drifted hither 
with his solitary attendant some years 
before, and was here still. The attendant, 
a morose, codrse-featured man, was by no 
means easy to approach, and though in the 
early days of his arrival Rudditord had 
plied him with its wonted liquorish hospi- 
tality on every available occasion, he re- 
mained obdurate and uncommunicative. 
This made Ruddiford look upon him as 
something of a swindler, and it thereafter 
held aloof from him. 

Mr. Cayton and his servant lodged ina 





length of the town, a very gratifying ar- 


pleasant house standing back from the 
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road in one of the side lanes of the town, 
and there almost any day when it was fine, 
the tall, thin, melancholy figure of the for- 
mer might be seen straying aimlessly 
backwards and forwards along the garden 
paths, and generally the square-set, short- 
necked form of the latter was not far 
behind. Gradually the calm and fresh- 
ness of the country had called back in 
some degree the bodily powers of the in- 
valid, but you had but to look into his 
restless grey eyes to see that something 
had gone which was past recall. 

When Ruddiford had had time to get 
thoroughly accustomed to these figures 
and to regard them as really belonging to 
itself, it became quite proud of them and 
made them one of the stock subjects for 
discussion during the long winter even- 
ings in the snug bar of the George. If a 
Ditchfallovian was present he was often 
twitted on the absence of any such attrac- 
tion in his own town. Even the little 
boys were interested; as they went to 
school they used often to press their little 
noses between the palings and watch the 
silent figure for a time, and then shout out 
“ Au’d Softie” and run away as fast as 
their legs would carry them, boasting all 
day after of their boldness. 

The years passed, and still the tall form 
moved aimlessly along the garden paths, 
tapping the flowers occasionally with his 
light cane. Time had been for him, — 
but was no more. He was there as usual, 
on this very June night, when not a soul 
in Ruddiford but had hurried away either 
to watch the volunteers or to join them — 
he alone unconscious and undisturbed. 

But hark! what march is that they are 
playing? Surely Mr. Cayton has 
lifted his head and is listening attentively. 
As he listens faint gleams of expression 
play across the blankness of his counte- 
nance. He leans forward for a moment, 
and then moves slowly and deliberately 
towards the gate. Reaching it, he looks 
furtively around him, but for once the 
watchful eyes he dreads are not upon him. 
He opens the gate, and steps boldly into 
a world unvisited for years. 





Ill, 


PEOPLE came from far enough to Rud- 
diford for its trout-fishing, and whenever 
they came they always put up at the 
George. The wonderful reputation which 
the house had gained was another stock 
subject with the topers in the bar. The 
windows of the coffee-room lcoked out on 
Main Street, and an elderly gentleman, 
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who had been fishing all day, was sitting 
at the table there busy with a substantial 
meal, when the uproar began at the end of 
the street. 

He stopped eating to ask the waiter 
** what the deuce was the matter.” “ It’s 
our Rifles, sir,” said the waiter. * There’s 
going to be a sham fight to-night, sir, and 
a good deal of shooting, and, if you please, 
if there’s nothing else you think you'll 
want I should very much like to go, sir; ” 
and then, as if afraid of a possible veto, he 
rushed up-stairs forthwith to change his 
coat, reappearing a moment later, ludi- 
crously altered in appearance. “Sure 
there’s nothing you’ll want, sir very 
fine band, sir,” and then he vanished for 
good. 

Evidently the gentleman did not relish 
this disturbance; his eyes dilated and he 
snorted a little as he got up, and strode to 
the window. In doing so he betrayed his 
military training. He was in facta retired 
officer of the Regulars, and the scorn de- 
picted on his face as he watched the pro- 
cession pass the window was terrible to 
behold. ‘Fools! asses! idiots!” he 
tsnorted. ‘‘ Wasting good time and good 
money in child’s play! Not the making 
of a soldier among ’em! Bah!” and he 
banged down the window to shut out the 
noise, and drank three glasses of wine in 
rapid succession to soothe his ruffled feel- 
ings. 

No one could deny it; it was a trying 
sight. Such a crew! First the band 
puffing out blasts of sound like the spasms 
of a locomotive, preceded and surrounded 
by their friends and admirers; and the 
drummer who wielded the drumstick with 
one hand and the cymbals with the other, 
and could scarcely get elbow-room for the 
children on either side of him. Then 
the company, all at sixes and sevens, with 
their rifles sloped at all angles, bumping 
and jostling each other as they turned 
about to shout their greetings to friends 
on the sidewalks. Gaily they all stamped 
along, careless of orders. The little boys 
dared each other to rush across the ranks, 
and the men good-naturedly gave way to 
let them do so. Relations and families, 
“by tens and dozens” like the Hamelin 
rats, hastened along beside them and kept: 
up a running fire ef conversation and 
comment. “Hi! there’s me_ bruther 
Bill!” yelled one urchin. ‘Tom! let me 
see d’ buckle a rubbed bright for tha,” 
cried another. “John, le-ak at thee 
bairns!” sang out a stout matron in the 
midst of a circle. In vain the little lieu- 








tenant pleaded, and expostulated, — they 
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only laughed and told him to take it easy 
— they were all right. 

At last even the captain began to forget 
his eye-glass and to feel that he was not 
getting quite so much credit from the dis- 
play as he ought, and as the bare suspi- 
cion of such a thing disturbed him, he 
determined to turn up out of Main Street 
and into the country lanes at once. “ Left- 
wheel,” he shouted ; but not they! They 
always had gone the length of Main 
Street, and were not going to be balked in 
that way. “ Left-wheel!” reiterated the 
little lieutenant. “ Oh, I say, there, do 
left-wheel ; down Cowpasture Lane, you 
know!” They professed not to hear and 
went rollicking forward. 

But the worst was to come! Suddenly 
amid all this tumult a well-known figure 
was seen hastening down the lane Ccirectly 
towards them, and ina moment Mr. Cay- 
ton had pushed his way through the 
throng, and ranged alongside the march- 
ing column, falling easily into step as he 
did so and bringing his cane to his shoul- 
der as though it were a sabre. 

His appearance ‘in this fashion caused 
roars of laughter. The little boys jumped 
with delight: ‘* Le-ak at Au’d Softie play- 
ing soulger! Hi, Softie, ready! Present! 
Fire!” But he was oblivious and looked 
straight ahead, his thin face glowing with 
awakened life. Of course he became the 
centre of attraction; every man in the 
company wanted to see him, and in their 
effort destroyed the last semblance of 
rank. The musicians wondered what was 
happening behind and must needs turn 
about sharply to find out; and thus the 
trombone clashed up suddenly against the 
bassoon, and the bassoon-man’s brass was 
thrown from his lips in the middle of a 
note, while the trombone-player had three 
or four inches of his mouth-piece jammed 
into his mouth to the imminent danger of 
his teeth, a little incident which was fairly 
too much for the rest of the players. 
Their effort to smother their laughter only 
brought forth the drollest sounds from 
their instruments, and increased the gen- 
eral hilarity. Their leader held out long- 
est, but had to give in after a most 
wonderful squeaky quaver from his cor- 
‘net, and then the whole burden of the day 
fell upon the drum. Happily the drummer 
was a tower of strength, and proud of his 
advantage thumped away steadily, all the 
time laughing louder than any of them. 

The captain bit his lips and dropped 
his eye-glass, but dared do nothing for 
fear of making himself look ridiculous. 
The little lieutenant, however, ran for- 
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ward and touched the new recruit on the 
arm. “Mr. Cayton,” he said gently, “ will 
you please walk on the path?” But Mr. 
Cayton neither saw nor heard him; he saw 
only something that had happened long 
ago, and marched along with head erect 
in an ecstasy, while the young officer fell 
back abashed and discomfited. 

So on they went, and gradually the 
laughter died away, and the band took up 
its strain again, and somehow the corps 
began to feel that after all the joke was 
going against them. They glanced un- 
easily at the bearing of their strange 
comrade, and were not satisfied with them- 
selves. The man who stood next him 
grew bashful and self-conscious under 
the scrutiny his neighbor attracted, and 
doubted whether a comparison between 
them would be favorable to himself. So 
he straightened himself and held up his 
head in a desperate effort to look uncon- 
cerned. His example infected his right- 
hand neighbor, who in turn had to abandon 
his slouching, and, through him, the whole 
rank, The next rank noticed this, and was 
forced in self-defence to mend its own atti- 
tude; and so with the next, and next. 
Thus not many minutes had passed be- 
fore the aspect of the whole column was 
changed. 

It emerged from the further end of the 
street so altered in every way that it 
might reasonably have had doubts as to 
its own identity. 


IV. 


THOUGH the field on which the sham- 
fight was to be held was spacious, and had 
much to recommend it, there were certain 
drawbacks. The turf was short and 
pleasant to tread, but the surface had 
many inequalities, and on one side the 
ground dipped away steeply towards a 
little valley wherein ran a shallow stream. 
The steep slopes might indeed be avoided, 
but there were other things which it was 
far more difficult to avoid, and these were 
the cows. It was a famous place for 
cows, and these cows stuck to their acres 
like Irishmen, and were just as difficult 
to eject. It was really remarkable how 
obdurate and unreasonable they became 
when the red-coated detachment arrived 
to drive them out of the way. Had these 
men approached in their every-day clothes, 
there was not acow in the herd but would 
have gone on calmly grazing, while they 
had stood round it, and punched its ribs 
and pulled its skin, and learnedly discussed 
its condition. But directly the same man 
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animal’s mind was broken; up went every 
tail, and to and fro they galloped from 
fence to fence in a state of imbecile stu- 
pidity. 

Many and many a time just when the 
squads had been carefully and laboriously 
prepared for cavalry, the formation had 
been broken all*to pieces in a moment 
by the stampeding of a fractious brute of 
acow. This was one of the chief horrors 
of war at Ruddiford. The irrepressibility 
of the small boys who persisted in getting 
in front of the firing line and feigning to 
be shot was another. 

A policeman guarded the gate of this 
field, and, as the men of Ruddiford 
marched through, he did his best with 
moderate success, to prevent the entrance 
of the camp-followers. 

The Ditchfallow corps was already busy 
with its manceuvres at the further end of 
the long pasture, and the bandsmen of 
both armies were detached to clear off 
the obnoxious animals from the interven- 
ing space, so as to leave room for the 
combat. 

Meanwhile the men made their prelim- 
inary marches and countermarches, and 
arrayed themselves in line and in column, 
and in all sorts of fashions, with such an 
unusual approach to precision that the 
amazed lieutenant could scarcely believe 
his eyes. And the poor gentleman in 
black accompanied them in all their move- 
ments. The captain indeed strongly re- 
sented his presence, but did not know 
what to do. He had already gone so far 
as to declare in pompous tones that the 
public were not to be allowed within the 
gates. But Mr. Cayton showed no com- 
prehension, and the men only grinned at 
their captain’s evident discomfiture. 

Then the real business of the evening 
began. The two armies stood facing each 
other in line at short range, and opened 
hostilities by a simultaneous volley that 
should have doomed them forthwith to the 
fate of the cats of Kilkenny. For some 
minutes volley followed volley in rapid 
succession, till the Ditchfaliow men began, 
according to the programme, to retire 
slowly to the shelter of a bank which 
marked the line of an old fence. There- 
upon the Ruddifordians advanced in skir- 
mishing order, individually firing away 
the rest of their cartridges as fast as they 
could, while the spectators who iined the 
fences bordering the road shouted with 
delight. As for Mr. Cayton the rattle of 
the rifles had completed what the march- 
music had begun, and he stood forth once 
more a man among men. 





When the Ruddiford men had fired 
their last cartridge the order was given to 
fall back, and close ranks preparatory to 
the charge. It was their invariable cus- 
tom to get as far back as possible before 
commencing that glorious movement. 

The sun had set, and the long twilight 
was already fading as they drew up flushed 
and excited for the grand finale. Mr. 
Cayton was moving age | backward 
and forward just behind the fighting line 
evidently under strong tension. 

The men were waiting only the word to 
dash straight forward after their accus- 
tomed fashion, and the mouths of several 
were already wide open impatient to give 
the regulation yell, when they were elec- 
trified by a sharp command, “Shoulder 
arms! Fours —left! Slopearms! Quick 
— march!” and Major Cayton had re- 
sumed command. For a moment there 
was terrible disorder. Half the men by 
force of habit and expectancy had started 
off straight forward, but the other half, 
including all the younger members, man- 
aged to master the impulse, and in one 
fashion or another obeyed the command. 
Only a few of the nimblest wits grasped 
whence it had come, and they were de- 
lighted at the splendid chance afforded of 
bothering their captain. 

* Double!” again rang out the order, 
and away went the obedient ones without 
exactly knowing where. “ Right wheel!” 
and they are down in the hollow, quite out 
of sight of those who are left behind, and 
doubling merrily along up the valley. A 
boundary fence lies right in front of them, 
but it is of no great height, and they 
charge slap across it and into the next 
field. Positively glorious this —ever so 
much better than the old-fashioned way! 
The field they are in belongs to a deter- 
mined enemy of the force, a terrible old 
curmudgeon who is ever on the lookout 
for trespassers, and growls if the towns- 
folk do but peep over his fences. And 
sure enough there he is with his riding- 
whip ready, right in front of them. He 
is fairly gasping with amazement at this 
horrible violation of his property rights. 
“What — what — what in the name of 
” but before he can get any further 
they have pushed and jostled him out of 
their way so impetuously that he finds 
himself seated on the sod, gazing blankly 
after them. ‘ You rascals — villains — 
scoundrels! Assault and battery —- as- 
sault and battery!—battery! Hi—po- 
lice ! — suffer for it every man-jack of you 
— you shall— you shall! Hi, police 
police!” And he added some words in 
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his passion, quite forgetting he was a 
churchwarden, that pained the good par- 
son deeply when they were duly reported 
to him next day. 

Splendid! Victory and exercise glow 
in every cheek and brighten every eye, 
and close behind them, cheering them on, 
is the soldier with his cane. Higher up 
the field they dash across the fence again, 
and all at once see exultantly what is ex- 
pected of them. Though still hidden, 
they are close to the enemy now, and are 
preparing a surprise. At the word they 
close ranks, as they run with the steadi- 
ness of veterans, and their tingling ears 
are filled with a voice which says, ‘ Boys, 
your work is in front of you and mind you 
do it! Charge!” The magic of those 
tones is not lost then; the men’s faces 
grow fierce and terrible as they listen, just 
as they always did in old times. They 
shout wildly back to him — verily there is 
not a sane man among them! 

Come out here, you blind old critic who 
sits drinking wine at the George, and say 
what you think of these men now. 

The Ditchfallow corps got a fright that 
evening it never recovered from; its 
members resigned by wholesale after- 
wards. They had been mystified from 
the first, but stuck faithfully to their part 
of the programme. ‘They had just blazed 
away their last cartridge at the place 
where their opponents ought to have 
been, when all at once a great shout arose 
close behind them, and they turned to see 
those madmen scampering over the bank, 
making straight for them. Foran instant 
they huddled together with some vague 
idea of defence. but when they saw in 
the twilight the set teeth.and gleaming 
eyes behind the oncoming bayonets, and 
heard an awful voice call out, ‘“ Steady 
now! Each of you pick your man and 
aim for the throat or lower part of the 
chest,” — is it to be wondered that a ter- 
rible panic seized them and that they 
turned and fled in all directions? Some 
of them shouted for help and some for the 
police —at least, so the Ruddiford men 
afterwards declared. 

And just then, in the moment of his 
triumph, a hard hand gripped the soldier’s 
arm, and a Coarse voice said, “ Come, sir, 
you’ve had enough of this fooling for one 
day! Just you come home with me, will 
you!” and cruel eyes looked savagely 
into his, and of a sudden the glow and life 
went out of his face as when a flame is 
quenched, and Mr. Cayton sighed a weary, 
heart-broken sigh and suffered himself to 
be led away like a little child. 
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As for the fighting men of Ruddiford, 
their leader gone they looked foolishly at 
each other for a minute or two and then 
dispersing slunk away separately, trusting 
to reach home unobserved under cover of 
the dusk. There was something strange 
about that night which they could never 
understand. GEORGE FLAMBRO. 


From All The Year Round. 
CONCERNING INNS AND TAVERNS. 


THE English inn has ceased to be a 
social institution. It has been supplanted 
by the monster hotel, the gin-palace, the 
restaurant, the “stores,” so that its place 
knoweth it no more. It seems doubttul 
whether the cycling mania, which has 
made our young men —and a good many 
who are not young — “ take to the road ” 
— much to their physical advantage — can 
effect even a partial resuscitation. ‘ The 
old order changeth, giving place to new ; ” 
and the rapid locomotion which is a ne- 
cessity of the present day has deprived the 
inn — the old, comfortable, homely, En- 
glish inn — of its raison-d@’étre. The trav- 
eller no longer needs a resting-place ; 
“refreshment for man and beast ” is sel- 
dom wanted. So the wayside inn, with 
its gabled roof, its rose-trellised porch, 
and diamond-paned casements, is as 
much a thing of the past as the amber ale 
with which its rubicund Boniface rejoiced 
the souls of his patrons, or the mellow, 
double Glo’ster which enhanced the flavor 
of the ale. Inlike manner, the respectable 
urban hostelries, the quiet taverns, where 
the principal townsmen — the lawyer, the 
doctor, the churchwarden, the half-pay 
officer— were accustomed to meet on 
stated evenings, and, with a moderate 
glass, wash down the immemorial game 
of whist, or cribbage, or shovel-board ; 
where the Odd Buttons, the Corncrakes, 
the Owls, or the Easy Slippers, held their 
symposia — these, or most of them, have 
departed, along with the social conditions 
under which they flourished. From a 
picturesque point of view it is impossible 
not to regret their disappearance, and I 
doubt very much whether it is a moral 
gain. I do not think they encouraged in- 
temperance, while I am sure they pro- 
moted a good feeling between classes, and 
a generous, neighborly spirit. And no one 
can deny their superiority in all true, 
comfortable qualities to the smirk railway 
hotels and the huge, fashionable caravan- 





serais which have taken their place. 
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The social importance of the inn in 
days of old is proved by the conspicuous 
position it holds in our fiction and poetry. 
The “ Canterbury Tales ” of Chaucer start 
from an inn, along with the motley com- 
pany of pilgrims bound for Saint Thomas’s 
Shrine, to whom the genius of the poet 
has given an immortal life. Its site and 
name, the Talbot, or Tabard, still preserve 
the memory of the famous inn thus asso- 
ciated with our first great English poem. 
It was not, however, until the reign of 
Elizabeth, that the tavern attained to a 
permanent place in our literature, reflect- 
ing the important place it held in the daily 
life of the people. 

Shakespeare puts before us the Eliza- 
bethan London tavern in his “ Henry the 
Fourth,” the Boar’s Head, at Eastcheap, 
with its accommodating hostess, its “ leash 
of drawers,” and its various classes of 
guests — Prince Hal, Fat Sir John, Ned 
Poins, Bardolph, and Pistol. He shows 
us also the small inn at Rochester, where 
the carriers put up their horses and them- 
selves, and the highwaymen called to gain 
tidings of any rich booty which might be 
travelling that way, such as a “ franklin 
from the wild o’ Kent,” with three hundred 
pounds in gold. At the Garter, at Wind- 
sor, the fat knight had “his chamber, his 
house, his castle, his standing bed, and 
truckle bed,” and his chamber was 
“painted about with the story of the 
Prodigal, fresh and new.” To the ale- 
house on a heath, in the induction to 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” come a lord 
from hunting, his huntsmen, and attend- 
ants, and a company of players. In Beau- 
mont’s and Fletcher’s comedy of “ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” we are 
introduced to the Bell Inn, at “ Waltham- 
town’s-end,”’ belonging to “ the old Knight 
of the most holy order of the Bell.” The 
story of Massinger’s drama of “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts” opens at the ale- 
house kept by Tapwell and his wife, 
Froth — by no means favorable specimens 
of their order. And Ben Jonson devotes 
a whole comedy to the humors of a day at 
the New Inn, in Barnet, kept by a merry 
host, called Goodstock, whither the Lady 
Franquel invited some lords and gentle- 
men to wait on her, “as well to see the 
fashions of the place as to make them- 
selves merry, with the accidents on the 
by.” And in “Every Man out of his 
Humor,” Carlo partakes of “a good fat 
loin of pork,” and “the biggest shaft out 
of the oldest butt”? at the Mitre, in Fleet 
Street. 

To the dramatist Farquhar, we owe the 





popular conception of a rotund, rubicund 
landlord —a Boniface, as small wits still 
call the tavern-keeper. In his lively com- 
edy of “ The Beaux’s Stratagem,” Boni- 
face is landlord of the inn at Lichfield, 
where much of the action of the piece 
takes place. His dialogue with Aimwell 
is brisk and lively. 

“T have heard,” says Aimwell, “ your 
town of Lichfield much famed for ale; I 
think I’ll taste that.” 

“Sir,” says Boniface, “I have now in 
my cellar ten tun of the best ale in Staf- 
fordshire; ’tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
milk, clear as amber, and strong as brandy, 
and will be just fourteen years old the 
fifth day of next March, old style.” 

“You're very exact,” rejoins Aimwell, 
“‘in the age of your ales.” 

“ As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of 
my children. I'll show you such ale. 
Here, tapster, broach No. 1706, as the 
saying is. Sir, you shall taste my anno 
domini. I have lived in Lichfield, man 
and boy, above eight-and-fifty years, and, 
I believe, have not consumed eight-and- 
fifty ounces of meat.” 

“ Ata meal, you mean, if one may guess 
your sum by your bulk.” 

“ Not in my life, sir; I have fed freely 
upon ale,” retorts the jolly host. “I have 
ate my ale, drank my ale, and I always 
sleep upon ale.” 

Both Fielding and Smollett, in their 
novels — in * Tom Jones ” and “ Amelia,” 
in “ Roderick Random ” and “ Humphrey 
Clinker ” — have sketched in vivid colors 
the tavern life of their time, in all its va- 
rious aspects — the posting inn, the com- 
mercial inn, the fashionable inn; the inn 
as an asylum for persecuted lovers, and 
the inn as the rendezvous of the footpad 
and the highwayman. Goldsmith, in his 
delightful comedy, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” admits us to the interior of the 
Three Jolly Pigeons, a typical village ale- 
house. In Cowper’s “John Gilpin” we 
are carried, with his wife and children to 
the Bell, at Edmonton. Sir Walter Scott 
takes us to many a hostelry—to none 
more picturesque, I think, than the lone 
house by the waters of Solway Firth, 
in “ Redgauntlet.” In “Saint Ronan’s 
Well ” he introduces us toa Scotch inn and 
a Scotch hostess, the ever-famous Meg 
Dods ; nor must we forget the Black Bear 
in his romance of “ Kenilworth.” How 
many youthful eyes have moistened over 
Southey’s “Maid of the Inn!” How 
many peals of laughter have been elicited 
by the scene at the Blue Posts, where the 
midshipmen took their “ breakfastesses,” 
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in Marryat’s “ Peter Simple.” Theodore 
Hook, G. P. R. James, W. H. Ainsworth, 
Charles Lever — the tavern takes a prom- 
inent place in many of their fictions. 
Lord Lytton, in “ Eugene Aram,” shows 
us the Spotted Dog and its landlord, 
Peter Dealtry; but both are curiously 
artificial. The country inn belonged toa 
world of which Lord Lytton knew little, 
except from books. 

How different are the inns which Dick- 
ens painted with such a truth of coloring! 
Who can forget the Holly Tree, and the 
exquisite romance of child-life associated 
with it? Or that “little public-house close 
to the river,” where young David Copper- 
field astonished the landlord by asking for 
“a glass of the genuine stunning, with a 
good head to it?” Or that delightful 
Wiltshire village inn, the Blue Dragon, 
where Mrs. Lupin was “the pine-apple” 
of “tight, plump, buxom, bright-eyed, 
dimple-faced landladies,” and Mark Tap- 
ley found it no credit to be “jolly?” No 
other of our writers has sketched the 
English inn under all its types with such 
picturesque force and sympathetic accu- 
racy! Turn to “ Pickwick,” ‘“ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “Our Mutual Friend,” if you 
want to see the old English inn as it was 
in its palmy days. But best of all, per- 
haps, is Joe Willet’s Maypole, “an old 
building with more gable-ends than a lazy 
man would care to count on a sunny day ” 
— the very type and pattern of the way- 
side dusthaus—as the Dutch not un- 
happily call it. Then, in Washington 
Irving’s once popular “ Sketch-Book,” you 
will find the inn emotionally treated. And 
there are Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn;” and Mortimer.Collins’s “ Inn 
of Strange Meetings;” and Tennyson’s 
“ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue” 
at the Cock. Thomas Hardy, I may add, 
is happy in his tavern pictures, as in that 
of the Buck’s Head —in “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd” which, “in the meridian 
times of stage-coach travelling, had been 
the place where many coaches changed 
and kept their relays of horses.” But “all 
the old stabling was now pulled down, and 
little remained besides the habitable inn 
itself, which, standing a little way back 
from the road, signified its existence to 
people far up and down the highway by a 
sign hanging from the horizontal bough of 
an elm on the opposite side of the way.” 

So much for the inn in poetry and 
fiction —a rapid and imperfect survey, 
but all that my limits will allow. Let us 
next take a look at some of its literary 
associations, and I think we shall discover 
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them to be full of interest. Mr. W. L. 
Courtenay’s recent dramatic sketch of 
“The Death of Marlowe” has reminded 
those unacquainted with R. H. Horne’s 
earlier treatment of the same subject that 
the author of “ Faustus ” met his death in 
a tavern brawl at Deptford. The names 
of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson are indis- 
solubly associated with the Mermaid, 
in Cheapside, which was unfortunately 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666. Here, 
if Fuller may be credited, took place the 
famous “ wit-combats ” between the two 
immortals, in which Master Jonson, like a 
Spanish galleon, was “solid but slow in 
his performances ;” while Shakespeare, 
like an English man-of-war — a compari- 
son evidently suggested by our victory 
over the Armada — could “turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” 

The oniy letter addressed to Shake- 
speare which has survived the cruel rav- 
ages of time, was written from the Bell 
Inn, Castle Yard, by his friend, Richard 
Quiney. Ben Jonson drank “ bad wine” 
at the Devil, in Fleet Street, on the site 
of which now stands Child’s banking- 
house. The great room was called the 
Apollo; and thither went all who wished 
to be “sealed of the tribe of Ben,” and 
made merry with a cup of canary, or of 
“ sherris sack.” 

There Jonson reigned supreme; with 
an authority more undisputed even than 
that of Dryden, at a later date, at Wiil’s 
coffee-house, or Addison at Button’s, 
Jonson also patronized the Half-Moon, in 
Aldersgate Street — afterwards a favorite 
“house of call” with Congreve —the 
Falcon, at Bankside, the Three Craney, 
in the Vintry, and the Swan, at Charing 
Cross. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, that most brilliant 
of adventurers, sometimes took a cup of 
wine, and smoked a pipe of the new-found 
tobacco, at the Queen’s Head, among the 
orchards and green fields of Islington. 
Sir John Suckling played bowls at the 
Bear-at-the-Bridge-Foot, which stood at 
the Southwark end of old London Bridge, 
and was pulled down in 1761. 

“ Gossiping ” Pepys frequented almost 
all the taverns in or near London. He 
dined at the Bell, in King {Street, West- 
minster; played handicap at the Mitre, 
in Wood Street, Cheapside ; had a good 
dinner on more than one occasion at Her- 
cules’ Pillars ; on another at the Dolphin, 
with “Sir W. Batten, and his lady and 





daughter Matt, and Captain Cook and his 
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lady —a German lady, but a very great 
beauty —and we dined together, at the 
spending of some wagers won and lost be- 
tween him and I; and then we had the 
best musique, and very good songs, and 
were very merry and danced. But, after 
all our mirth comes a reckoning of £4, 
besides 4s. of the musicians, which did 
trouble us; but it must be paid, and so I 
took my leave.” The Cock, at the end of 
Suffolk:Street, had also the honor of his 
presence. And his face was seen at the 
“inn that goes down to the water-side,” at 
Brentford, where, on a Sunday, he ate and 
drank, then went to church, and in the 
hush of the evening, “took boat,” and 
returned home. 

And now for a couple of tavern scenes : 

The time is the close of the seventeenth 
century; the place, the Mitre Tavern, in 
Saint James’s Market. On the threshold 
of the open door stands a gay young 
officer, smartly dressed, with a bright, 
good-humored countenance, which at this 
moment is illuminated by a smile of as- 
tonishment and delight. He is Captain 
Farquhar, well known as a successful dra- 
matist and a vivacious wit; and he is lis- 
tening intently to a beautiful girl who, 
unconscious of his presence, is reading 
aloud the “ Scornful Lady ” of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, with charming eloquence of 
voice, manner, and gesture. At length, 
he breaks in upon her with an involuntary 
burst of applause. Blushing, but not 
abashed, she listens, well pleased, while 
the captain pronounces “that there is 
stuff in her for an exquisite actress ;” and, 
clasping her hands, she, in her turn, de- 
clares that ‘of all conditions,” it is “the 
one she wishes most ardently to fulfil.” 
This beautiful girl afterwards won the 
suffrages of the town as Mrs. Oldfield. 

Now let us turn to the Rhenish Wine 
Tavern, in Canon Row, Westminster. 
Here, in the bar, a boy of fourteen is read- 
ing a “ Horace,” when a customer enters 
—a nobleman of distinguished parts, a 
poet, and a bon vivant — who, attracted 
by the boy’s studious, thoughtful face, 
asks him what book he is poring over. 

“ The *‘ Odes’ of Horace.” 

“And can you turn them into En- 
glish?” 

“ 1 think I can, my lord.” 

“ Well, it hath puzzled some of our best 
wits to do justice to the poet’s polished 
verse. Let me hear what you can make 
of the fifth carmen in the first book.” 

The lad, with some embarrassment, un- 
dertakes the task, and acquits himself to 
the satisfaction of the critical nobleman, 





who is no other than the accomplished 
Earl of Dorset. With his usual generos- 
ity, he charges himself with the young 
scholar’s education, and in due time Mat- 
thew Prior is sent — chiefly at the earl’s 
expense —to Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Cock, in Bow Street, was a favorite 
house with Wycherley. It stood opposite 
his own residence, and after his unlucky 
marriage with the Countess of Drogheda, 
that imperious lady, when he visited his 
old haunt, insisted that he should keep 
open the window of the room in which he 
sat, and frequently show himself at it, 
that she might be convinced no fascinating 
nymphs sparkled among his company. It 
was at the Queen’s Arms, in Newgate 
Street — the site of which is now occupied 
by the new post-office — that Tom D’Urfey 
conceived the idea of his “ Pills to Purge 
Melancholy.” At the Triumphant Char- 
iot, in Piccadilly, Sir Richard Steele and 
Savage spent a day in the hasty composi- 
tion of a pamphlet, which they had to sell 
for two guineas before they could pay for 
their dinner. Ned Ward, the author of 
“ The London Spy,” kept a tavern in Red 
Bull Yard; and called the world to witness 
that on 


That ancient venerable ground, 
Where Shakespeare in heroic buskin trod, 
A good old hostel may be found, 
Celestial liquors fit to please a god. 


He was in error, however, in supposing 
that Shakespeare was ever a player in the 
old theatre in Red Bull Yard. The Swan, 
at Tottenham High Cross, was the place 
where Izaak Walton, in a sweet, shady 
arbor, decked with myrtle and woodbine, 
jessamine and sweet-briar, refreshed him- 
self when he went a-fishing in the Lea; 
and quaffed that “drink like nectar,” 
which he affirmed “ too good, indeed, for 
anybody but us anglers.” Tottenham, by 
the way, was fortunate enough in possess- 
ing another famous inn, the George and 
Vulture, supposed to have originally been 
the mansion of Balthasar Sanchez, the 
Elizabethan comfit-maker. It had spa- 
cious gardens, a banqueting-hall and mu- 
sic-room, and a canal well stocked with 
fish. Here, its host announced, 


The cautious Fair may sip with glee 
The freshest Coftee, finest Tea; 


while 


The Angler here, to Sport inclined, 
In his Canal may Pastime find. 
The members of the celebrated Kit Kat 
Club met in the summer at the Upper 
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Flask — a tavern on the borders of Hamp- 
stead Heath—in the gardens of which, 
under the shade of a great mulberry-tree 
— only less famous than Shakespeare’s — 
Addison, Steele, Congreve, Pope, Garth, 
Vanbrugh, and other wise and witty spir- 
its, talked and jested all through the long, 
sunny afternoons. It was thus that prosy 
Sir Richard Blackmore rhymed about the 
club’s summer outings : — 


Or when, Apollo-like, thou’rt pleased to lead 
Thy sons to feast on Hampstead’s airy head ; 
Hampstead that, towering in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in honor vie. 


I must not forget that Richardson car- 
ries Clarissa Harlowe tothe Upper Flask 
to escape for a while from the designs of 
Lovelace. ‘The Hampstead coach, when 
the dear fugitive came to it, had but two 
passengers in it . . .” who, “directing the 
coachman to set them down at:the Upper 
Flask, she bid them set her down there 
also. They took leave of her very re- 
spectfully, no doubt, and she went into 
the house, and asked if she could not have 
a dish of tea and a room to herself for half 
an hour.” 

Addison, before his marriage to the 
Countess of Warwick, always dined at a 
tavern, spent the afternoon at Button’s, 
and then to some tavern again for supper. 
The Devil tavern was a favorite resort, 
and the Cocoa Tree, and the Bull and 
Bush, at Hammersmith. A good story 
is told about Dr. Garth and Rowe, the 
dramatist in connection with the Cocoa 
Tree. The former, one morning, was 
conversing with two persons of quality 
in the coffee-room. Enter Rowe, who, 
among his weaknesses, cherished the not 
uncommon one of thirsting for the notice 
of his superiors in rank, and placing him- 
self in a box nearly opposite to the doc- 
tor’s, made vigorous efforts to draw his 
attention. Failing in this, he sent the 
waiter to borrow the doctor’s snuff-box. 
After taking a pinch he returned it, but 
repeated the manceuvre so often that 
Garth, detecting its purpose, took ‘out a 
pencil, and wrote on the lid two letters of 
the Greek alphabet’ ® p, that is “ Fie (phi), 
Rowe (rho)!” The poet felt the reproof, 
and instantly quitted the tavern. 

There was an inn, we know, on Sir 
Boger de Coverley’s estate, and one of 
the finest touches of Addison’s urbane 
humor is to be found in the transmogrifi- 
cation of its sign. 
merly been a servant in the good knight’s 
family, and, to do honor to his master, 
had put up his portrait as a signboard, 
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with the title of the Knight’s Head. “As 
soon,” says Addison, “as Sir Roger was 
acquainted with it, finding that his ser- 
vant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and good-will, he only told him 
that he had made him too high a compli- 
ment; and when the fellow seemed to 
think that could hardly be, added, with a 
more decisive look, that it was too great 
an honor for any man under a duke; but 
told him at the same time, that it might be 
altered with a very few touches, and that 
he himself would be at the charge of it. 
Accordingly they got a painter, by the 
knight’s directions, to add a pair of whis- 
kers to the face, and by a little aggrava- 
tion of the features, to change it into the 
Saracen’s Head.” When the metamor- 
phosed “head” is shown to the knight 
and his friend, the spectator, the latter is 
able still to discover a resemblance to his 
old friend. “Sir Roger, upon seeing me 
laugh, desired me to tell him truly if I 
thought it possible for people to know him 
in that disguise. I at first kept my usual 
silence; but upon the knight’s conjuring 
me to tell him whether it was not still 
more like himself than a Saracen, I com- 
posed my countenance in the best manner 
{ could, and replied, ‘That much might 
be said on both sides.’” 

Fielding, as an active police-magistrate, 
was doubtlessly familiar with the tavern 
life of his time, and, indeed, there is proof 
of this in his novels; but I do not find his 
name associated with any other place of 
resort than the Bedford Coffee-house, 
Covent Garden, where probably he often 
met the rake and satirist, Churchill. 
Tobias Smollett, with true national clan- 
nishness, frequented the British, in Cock- 
spur Street, where the London Scots were 
wont to congregate. Johnson rolled his 
unwieldy bulk from inn toinn, When he 
first came to London he used to dine “ with 
very good company ” at the Pine-apple, in 
New Street. “It used to cost the resta 
shilling, for they drank wine; but I hada 
cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for a 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so 
that I was quite well served, nay, better 
than the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” At the King’s Head —“a fa- 
mous beef-steak house,” in Ivy Lane, he 
founded one of his clubs; while the club, 
afterwards known as the Literary Club, to 





The landlord had for- | 


which Burke, Reynolds and Goldsmith 
also belonged, met at the Turk’s Head, 
in Gerrard Street, Soho. At the Devil 
| tavern, already spoken of, he gave a sup- 
| per in honor of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, on 
| the publication of her first novel, “ The 
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Life of Harriet Stuart.” The chief dish 
was “a magnificent hot apple-pie,” which 
Johnson ornamented with bay-leaves. But 
the hostelry he most preferred was the 
Mitre, in Fleet Street, where he and Bos- 
well in the early days of their acquaint- 
ance had a good supper and a bottle of 
port wine. 

We know Johnson’s opinion of inns. 
“There is no private house,” he once 
argued, “ at which people can enjoy them- 
selves so well as at a capital tavern. 
There is a general freedom from anxiety. 
You are sure you are welcome; and the 
more noise you make, the more trouble 
you give, the more good things you call 
for, the welcomer you are. No servants 
will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do; who are incited by the pros- 
pect of an immediate reward in proportion 
as they please. No, sir, there is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness is produced as 
by a good tavern or inn.” Another of his 
deliverances was that a tavern chair was 
the throne of human felicity. And he 
would repeat Shenstone’s_ well-known 
lines, written at the inn at Henley. I am 
ashamed to expose them to another repeti- 
tion: — 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an inn. 


But both Johnson and Shenstone were 
referring to the old English inn of the old 
order. In our present-day inns, or rather 
hotels, the traveller’s welcome is in beau- 
tifully exact proportion to the length of 
his bill, if, indeed, there be any welcome 
at all, In the mammoth caravanserais 
that are now so popular, a man loses his 
individuality and sinks into a numeral — 
number two hundred, or three hundred, or 
four hundred, as the case may be; and 
what sort of a welcome can a numeral — 
a mere arithmetical abstraction — expect 
or receive? 

Goldsmith wrote his “ Reverie” at the 
Boar’s Head — Shakespeare’s —in East 
Cheap; and belonged to a “free and 
easy,” which assembled at the Globe, in 
Fleet Street. Sheridan fought a duel with 
a Captain Matthews, who had slandered 
his family at the Castle, in Henrietta 
Street. Charles Lamb patronized the 
Four Swans, at Waltham Cross, and the 
Bell, at Edmonton. Theodore Hook fre- 
quented, among other inns, the Swan, at 
Thames Ditton, celebrating it in easy 
verse :— 





The Swan, snug inn, good fare affords 
As table e’er was put on; 

And worthier quite of loftier boards 
Its poultry, dsh, and mutton. 

And while sound wine mine host supplies, 
With beer of Meux or Tritton, 

Mine hostess, with her bright-blue eyes, 
Invites to stay at Ditton. 


But the Swan has much changed since the 
days of Hook, though not so much, per- 
haps, as Ditton itself. And, lastly, 
Charles Dickens has invested with endur- 
ing interest the Leather Bottle, at Cob- 
ham, and the Marquis of Granby — 
Old King’s Head —at Dorking. 

But from these literary reminiscences I 
must pass to the more general associa- 
tions which “ do renown” the inns and 
taverns of England. What stories they 
could tell of the ill-starred loves of lords 
and ladies; of abductions and escapes ; 
of duels and violent deaths; of merry- 
makings and Arcadian revels; the joys 
and sorrows, the lights and shades of life! 

There is a complete abridgement or ab- 
stract of our English history in these 
“signs.” The Rose and Crown, with 
its monarchical traditions; the Goat and 
Compasses (God encompasseth us), with 
its Puritan memories ; the Admiral Kep- 
pel; the Lord Nelson; the Marquis of 
Granby; with their allusions to naval 
and military exploits. Historical events 
have been connected with them; as, for 
instance, with the Blue Boar, at Leicester, 
where Richard the Third slept shortly be- 
fore the fatal fight of Bosworth Field, 
lying upon his military chest, which was 
fashioned, it is said, “in the shape of a 
bedstead.” 

But of another Blue Boar — that in 
Holborn —a curious legend about Charles 
the First is related by Morrice, chaplain 
to Lord Orrery, in his memoirs of that 
nobleman. He professes to have had it 
from his father, who had it, he says, from 
Cromwell himself. Cromwell and the 
principal officers of the army were nego- 
tiating terms of peace with King Charles, 
during his residence at Hampton Court, 
when they had reason to fear that the 
king was playing a double game. One of 
their spies informed them that they might 
learn the truth if they could intercept a 
letter that Charles had despatched to 
Henrietta Maria. The letter, he said, was 
sewn up in the skirt of a saddle, and the 
bearer of it would come with the saddle 
upon his head, about ten of the clock that 
night, to the Blue Boar inn, in Holborn, 
where he was to take horse in order to 
Carry it to Dover. 
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Cromwell and Ireton accordingly set 
out from Windsor, accompanied by a 
trusty trooper, and rode hard and fast to 
Holborn. There they posted their man 
at the tavern gate, of which only the 
wicket was open, to give them notice 
when any person with a saddle arrived, 
while they, disguised as common soldiers, 
entered the inn, cabled for cans of beer, 
and continued drinking until about ten 
o’clock. Then the signal was given. Up 
sprang the Puritan leaders, strode to the 
gate, and as the man was leading forth 
his horse saddled, fell upon him with 
drawn swords, ripped open one of the 
skirts of the saddle, and found the king’s 
letter, which, as was expected, revealed 
Charles’s duplicity. “ From that time for- 
ward they resolved his ruin.” 

When Charles the Second was escaping, 
after his defeat at Worcester, he made his 
way to the south of England, and passed 
through Arundel, which, at the time, was 
occupied by Parliamentary troops. The 
royal fugitive slepi that night at Hamble- 
don, at the house of a Colonel Gunter’s 
sister, and “by break of day,” says the 
colonel, “putting up two neats’ tongues 
in my pocketts, which I thought we might 
need by the way, we sett out and began 
our journey. We were no sooner come 
down by Arundell Hill — as we rode close 
by the castle —but the governor, Cap- 
taine Morley, met us full butt, hunting. 
The Coll., the better to avoid them, pres- 
ently alighted —it being a steep hill we 
were to go downe — and his company — 
as was agreed before —did as he did. 
And so, aappily, we escaped them. The 
king, being told who it was, replyed mer- 
rily, ‘1 did not like his starched mou- 
chats.’ So we came to Howton, where, 
on horseback, we made a stopp at an ale- 
house for some bread and drinke; and 
there our neats’ tongues stood in very 
good stead, and were heartily eaten.” 

One more anecdote. 

On July the sixth, 1857, in the after- 
noon, a Mr. Turner, landlord of the Fox 
and Crown, on Highgate Hill, was stand- 
ing at his door to enjoy, perhaps, the 
summer air, when he saw a carriage and 
four come dashing down the steep decline 
of West Hill at a furious gallop. Just 
below was an awkward turn of the road, 
so that the situation was very dangerous. 
Turner, who recognized the royal livery 
and saw the peril, sprang forward, caught 
the head of one of the leaders, and, help 
being immediately forthcoming, brought 
the carriage toa stand. It was then seen 
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mother, the Duchess of Kent. For his 
promptitude and courage Turner was re- 
warded with'a handsome present and per- 
mission to place the royal arms over his 
door. 

It is sad to relate, however, that he died 
in poverty, though he better deserved a 
pension, one would think, than a good 
many whose names have been placed on 
the Pension List. 


From Nature. 
THE APPLICATIONS OF GEOMETRY TO 
PRACTICAL LIFE.* 


THERE is scarcely any branch of mod- 
ern science which has of recent years 
made such progress as geometry; there 
is certainly no branch over the purport 
of which there is so much obscurity or 
has been so much discussion. On the 
one hand, geometry, like most sciences, 
was born of a practical need. The Egyp- 
tians,f an eminently practical people, were 
not interested like the Greeks in the prop- 
erties of the circle for the circle’s own 
sake, but they wanted an art to measure 
the capacity of their barns and the size of 
their haystacks, and to plan out their pyra- 
mids and great buildings. But above all 
they were landowners, and to sell property 
they required to measure land — to meas- 
ure it in square feet, and not by the time 
that a yoke of oxen would take to plough 
it, which was not always an exact or con- 
venient test. So the Egyptians invented 
land-measuring or surveying, and termed 
it geometry, and the geometricians they 
called rope-stretchers. Thus in the dog- 
grel of an old text-book : — 


To teach weak mortals property to scan 
Down came geometry and formed a plan. 


The origin and the early applications of 
geometry were thus essentially due to the 
needs of Practica life. 

On the other hand, the Egyptians, hav- 
ing satisfied their immediate wants, left 
geometry uncultivated, and by not pursu- 
ing it on purely theoretical grounds, failed 
to convert it into that great instrument of 
investigation which in the end was to 
master the mystery of the heavens, guide 
the mariner across the trackless sea, or 


* A thirty minutes’ probationary lecture, delivered 
at Gresham College, on Friday, December 12, 1890, by 
Professor Karl Pearson. 

t The historical facts of this lecture are chiefly drawn 
from two excellent books — Gow’s ** History of Greek 
Geometry,”’ and Ward's “ Lives of the Professors of 
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help the engineer to span the St. Lawrence 
or Douro. 

The next stage in the development of 
geometry was left to the Greeks, for whom 
to apply geometry to practical purposes 
would have been to debase it. They 
studied geometry for its own sake, much 
as some of our friends to-day study meta- 
physics, only, it seems to me, they did it 
to more purpose. They recognized in 
geometry a great instrument for sharpen- 
ing the intellect, and they made it the 
basis for a sound education. A proposi- 
tion was to them a delight in itself, and to 
deduce a new one a distinct intellectual 
advance. Thus they had the proverb, 
“ A figure and a stride: not a figure and 
sixpence gained.” 

I cannot emphasize this purely theoret- 
ical tendency of Greek geometry better 
than by a tale which is told of Euclid by 
Stobeus: A youth, who had begun to 
read geometry with Euclid, when he had 
learnt the first proposition inquired, 
“ What do I get by learning these things?” 
So Euclid called his slave and said, 
“Give him threepence, since he must 
gain out of what he learns,” 

I have said enough perhaps to indicate 
how the two tendencies of modern geom- 
etry, and indeed of the whole of modern 
science, date back to the very beginnings 
of scientific activity—to the practical 
Egyptians, whose horizon was bounded 
by the immediate needs of life, and to the 
dreamy, metaphysics-loving Greeks, who 
despised practical applications. There 
are few teachers of geometry who will not 
have felt at times the burden of these two 
tendencies. The great mass of material 
in the form of published papers on higher 
geometry, many of which can only be un- 
derstood by the initiated few, and some 
of which have probably never been read 
except by their writers —this weighs at 
times upon the mind and makes one, 
without despairing of science, cry, “ Cué 
bono? For whose good? How can this 
help the progress of mankind?” On the 
other hand, how the listless student, bent 
on struggling through life with the least 
expenditure of intellectual energy — how 
he calls up the spirit of the Greek, when 
he languidly asks his teacher after lecture, 
* What is the use of this? I’ve got the 
result in * The Engineer’s Pocket-book.’” 
For him the insight to be gained by see- 
ing the how and why of a process is of no 
importance, and the fingers tingle to hand 
iim threepence that he may at least gain 
something by attending our lectures. 

it is not my purpose now to trace these 
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practical and_ theoretical tendencies 
through the history of geometry down to 
the present day. Neither do I intend to 
emphasize one tendency at the expense of 
the other. But of this fact I feel clearly 
and absolutely certain, that a divorce be- 
tween the two—such as has existed in 
some of our great mathematical schools — 
is wholly unnatural,.and tends sadly to 
retard the efficiency of both. What we 
are slowly but surely learning in this 
country, owing to the pressure of foreign 
competition, is that education and theory 
are needed in all branches of practical 
life, if we are to maintain our industrial 
position. But it must be education and 
theory which is sympathetic to practise, 
can indeed be wedded to it, and takes 
upon itself no cynical and superior airs. 
When we compare on the one side the 
vast amount of mathematical talent out of 
touch with all human needs, and on the 
other the amount of practice which limps 
along for want of theoretical support, we 
cannot but be grateful for any institution 
or foundation which tends to promote a 
better fellowship between the two. This 
union of theory and practice, with its off- 
spring the applied sciences, has nowhere 
in recent times met with more cordial 
support than in the city of London. 
Within the last twenty years the science 
of engineering has been revolutionized ; 
from an empirical and mechanical craft 
engineering has been raised to the rank 
of alearned profession. The introduction 
of theory into engineering practice has 
been largely due to the progress of mod- 
ern geometry and the geometrical methods 
of calculation. 

Problems, which when clothed in math- 
ematical symbols only served to appal the 
practical man, became intelligible to him 
when hieroglyphics were replaced by 
curves upon the drawing-board. The suc- 
cess of this particular union of practice 
and theory is largely, I believe, due to the 
choice of a geometrical method, to the 
recognition that form and figure are more 
easily realizable by the average mind 
than symbol and numeric quantity. 

I have referred to the union of thew, 
and practice which has been so larg: 
realized of late years in engineering 
struction because it offers us a strik 
example, not only of the success of the: 
as applied to practice, but also of | 
manner in which that theory, in order 
be successful, must be applied. T 
theory does not need to be superficial, b 
it must be of a kind which the practic.: 
man can grasp; the calculations must be 
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made in a form which appeals to his im- 
agination, and in the particular sciences 
preliminary to the engineering profession 
this has been largely done by the aid 
of geometrical and graphical methods. 
Twenty years ago these methods were 
scarcely discovered, or the few known 
were neglected or scouted. To-day the 
most scientific government in Europe per- 
mits the calculations and plans of the 
largest engineering structures which are 
submitted for its approval to be made by 
purely graphical processes. Here, then, 
we have an instance of theory placing at 
the disposal of practice one of the most 
efficient instruments of modern calculation 
and investigation, and this, indeed, is pe- 
culiarly the light in which, owing to early 
tradition and present needs, geometry 
ought, I think, to be dealt with at Gresham 
College. I donot mean by this that the 
sympathies of the City should be entirely 
with what we may term the Egyptian as 
contrasted with the Greek view of science, 
but solely that the City has already entered 
upon the labor of reconciling theory and 
practice, and that for a long time to 
come more efficient work might probably 
be done in this college by spreading and 
utilizing existing knowledge than by ex- 
tending the boundaries of pure theory. 
The Gresham lecturer will, I fully believe, 
best supply existing needs, if he deals 
rather with the applications of geometry 
to practical life, than if he discourses on 
the more complex aspects of his subject. 

I have said that this seems to me con- 
sonant with the early traditions of the 
college. When Sir Thomas Gresham 
founded this college, the old medizval 
conceptions of education were dying, and 
modern science and modern thought were 
in their birth-throes. The Renascence 
with its revival of learning had resuscitated 
the knowledge of the Greek geometry. 
But the minds of men were not content 
with pure theory; they were anxious to 
understand the laws of the physical uni- 
verse — astrology was being replaced by 
astronomy, chemistry was deposing al- 
chemy. The old forms remained, but 
they were filled with a new life. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, indeed, when he 
founded his college established his seven 
professorships on the lines of an old med- 
izval university, in which all knowledge 
was forced into one of the seven divisions 
— divinity, astronomy, geometry, music, 
law, physic, and rhetoric. But what a 


different view the early science professors 
—those of astronomy and geometry — 
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been possible a hundred years earlier! 
Geometry for them meant the application 
of mathematical knowledge to al] the 
branches of physical science. It was not 
for them the pure theory of lines and cir- 
cles and curves, but a process of calcu- 
lating and investigating the facts of 
nature. Thus the revival of geometry in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was on Egyptian rather than Greek lines, 
Newton, with astounding ingenuity, used 
geometry as his main instrument for in- 
vestigating the motions of the moon and 
planets. The early occupants of the 
Gresham chairs of both geometry and as- 
tronomy were amongst the most distin- 
guished scientific men of their time, 
especially interested in the application of 
mathematics to the problems of nature 
and to the practical sides of life. Those 
were the days when England was building 
up a greater empire for itself on the other 
side of the world, and if you were to ask 
me what beyond their indomitable pluck 
carried our sailors and colonists over the 
Atlantic and Pacific in their frail and di- 
minutive craft, I should reply, The labors 
of the Gresham professors of geometry 
and astronomy. It was they who published 
the first tables and manuals for English 
seamen, explained and improved the com- 
pass, the sextant, and the construction of 
ships. Briggs, the first occupant of the 
chair of geometry, wrote a work entitled, 
“The North-west Passage to the South 
Sea through the Continent of Virginia,” 
and another entitled, “* Tables for the Im- 
provement of Navigation.” It was Briggs 
who was mainly instrumental in introduc- 
ing the use of logarithms, that most won- 
derful feature of modern calculation, the 
use of which is imperative on every seaman 
and astronomer of to-day. His colleague 
in the chair of astronomy, Gunter (1619- 
26) drew up a table of logarithmic sines 
and tangents for the first time —a table 
familiar now to every navigator and land- 
surveyor. He wasalsothe first discoverer 
of the slide-rule, now found in every archi- 
tect and engineer’s office, while for long 
his sun-dials at Whitehall remained stand- 
ard time-keepers. Gellibrand, his suc- 
cessor (1626-36) wrote a treatise on the 
variation of the magnetic needle, and an 
“Epitome of Navigation” for seamen. 
No less active in this direction was Sam- 
uel Foster, who held the astronomy chair 
from 1641 to 1652. He explained the use 
of the quadrant for finding position at sea, 
and wrote more than one work bringing 
home the results of theory to the seven- 
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who successively held the chairs of as- 
tronomy and geometry, published “ Direc- 
tions for Seamen going to the East or 
West Indies to keep a Journal.” To Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was Gresham 
professor from 1657-Go, there is no need 
to make any reference in the City. His 
practical applications of theory are well 
known ; that he published books on navi- 
gation and the structure of ships, that he 
first gave a theory of the pendulum, and 
improved the telescope, is perhaps less 
generally remembered. In his days there 
was a scientific enthusiasm at Gresham 
College which we can hardly realize any- 
where now. Wren, we hear, had special 
charge of the planet Saturn, and his col- 
league Rooke of Jupiter, and their obser- 
vations and lectures turned on the great 
discoveries then being made with regard 
to these peerless chiefs of the solar sys- 
tem. 

But perhaps the most brilliant of the 
Gresham professors was Robert Hooke, 
who held the chair of geometry from 1665 
to 1703. He also published “ Directions 
for Seamen;” he delivered and afterwards 
published “ Lectures for improving Navi- 
gation and Astronomy.” But more than 
all he invented the watch, with the de- 
clared object of measuring time at sea, 
where no pendulum clock could be of 
service. The first account of the con- 
struction of the watch was given by the 
Gresham professor of geometry in his 
lectures at the college on “ Several new 
Kinds of Watches for the Pocket wherein 
the Motion is regulated by Springs.” 
Hooke improved also the reflecting tele- 
scope; he invented a marine barometer, 
and several new kinds of lamps. He 
wrote a treatise on the sails of windmills. 
He laid the foundation of the modern sci- 
ence of elasticity, and made the earliest 
researches of scientific value on the 
strength of materials, After the great 
fire of London, Hooke, like his former 
colleague Sir Christopher Wren, pre- 
sented a model for the rebuilding of the 
City. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that in the seventeenth century it was 
to the Gresham professors that practical 
men seeking help from theoretical science 
naturally turned. 

I might, had I the time at my disposal, 
bring still further evidence to show that 
the earliest of Sir Thomas Gresham’s lec- 
turers were essentially occupied with the 
applications of science to practical life, 
and that this tradition lasted so long as 
the post of Gresham lecturer meant in 
itself one of the highest distinctions in 
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the land. ButI can only now refer to one 
fact from which in itself a true idea of the 
original activity of Gresham College might 
be formed. Gresham College was the 
cradle of the Royal Society. It was within 
its walls, and notably within the rooms 
of the professor of geometry, Lawrence 
Rooke, that the makers of England’s ear- 
liest scientific reputation, men like John 
Wallis, Robert Boyle, and Lord Brouncker, 
together with the Gresham professors, 
Christopher Wren, Robert Hooke, and Sir 
William Petty, used to meet to discuss 
experiments, and it was at Gresham Col- 
lege that they received their charter of 
incorporation as the Royal Society in 
1662. 

A French traveller, who visited England 
in the year 1663, and whose diary has 
recently been established, gives us an ac- 
count of several visits to the Royal Soci- 
ety’s meetings‘at Gresham College : — 

“On May 23,” he writes, “1 was at 
the Academy of Gresham, where every 
Wednesday an assembly is held to make 
a variety of experiments upon matters not 
yet fully understood, but which are de- 
scribed according to each one’s knowl- 
edge, while an account of them is written 
out by the secretary. The president, who 
is always a person of quality, is seated at 
the top of a great square table, and the 
secretary at oneside. The Academicians 
are seated on benches running round the 
hall. The president is Lord Brouncker, 
and the secretary is Mr. Oldenburg. The 
president has a little wooden hammer in 
his hand, with which he strikes the table 
to call to silence those who want to speak 
when another is speaking; thus there is 
no confusion or clamor. 

“It was reported that salt of tartar put 
upon toads, vipers, or other venomous 
beasts caused them to die ; some one said 
that quicksilver had the same effect ; that 
these animals could not live in Ireland, as 
they could not bear the soil, and that ex- 
periments had been made by putting them 
on soil brought from England along with 
the animals ; when they thought to escape, 
and approached the soil of the country, 
they always had to turn back, and did this 
until they died. Further, that a branch 
of holly placed in a certain lake in Ireland, 
in such wise that a part was in the earth, 
a part in the water,-and a part in the air, 
after some time —a year or thereabouts 


-— changed its nature; the part in air re- 


mained indeed wood, but that in the water 
became petrified, and that in the earth 
metallic in character. . . . In order to pro- 
cure in ponds fish of all sorts which are 
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difficult of transport, it is only necessary 
to carry the eggs of the fish one requires, 
and these will afterwards hatch out; this 
alord from Ireland said he had put into 
practice. Further, it was noted that the 
germination of insects does not arise from 
decay ; for the intestines of an animal and 
other parts which easily corrupt having 
been placed in a glass closed with cotton- 
wool, so that no fly or other animal could 
enter, but only the air could penetrate, 
they had been preserved for six weeks 
without maggot or other thing being ob- 
served. ... Bodies weighed in the air 
had been afterwards weighed in a very 
deep pit, and had been found to weigh 
one-sixteenth less. That bodies which 
sunk in water came up again when one 
put more water into the vessel, which 
proved the compression of water by water. 
. » . Sir Robert Moray told me that the 
president wishec to give to the public a 
new science of the movement of bodies in 
water, and so to improve the art of navi- 
gation; with this end in view he was 
experimenting on the ease. with which 
bodies of diverse shapes moved through 
water... . That a method of learning the 
difference of weight of various liquids was 
to weigh in them a body attached by a fine 
thread of silver or other metal, and the 
difference of the weights of this body 
enabled one to estimate the weights of the 
liquids. 

“The meeting concluded with the ex- 
hibition of a number of experiments made 
with an air-pump invented by Robert 
Boyle.” 

Some of these experiments may sound 
strange to modern ears trained to a more 
scientific view of natural phenomena ; but 
their general drift is in the’right direction, 
and their bearing on the needs of every- 
day life sufficiently obvious to warrant us 
in asserting that it was in Gresham Col- 
lege and around its professors that in the 
seventeenth century those interested in 
the practical and experimental sides of 
science collected. I believe that the dig- 
nity and importance of the college in its 
early days were largely due to its being 
closely in touch with the wants of prac- 
tical life. I have no wish to minimize the 
educational value of purely theoretical sci- 
ence. I recognize how great a factor it 
has been and is in the intellectual and 
spiritual growth of the nation. Investiga- 
tions like those of Darwin and Maxwell, 
which appear at first sight to have no 
practical applications, may profoundly 


alter our whole view of human life, or of 
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the physical world which surrounds it, and 
in doing this may modify indefinitely our 
practical conduct or our command of the 
forces of nature. 


Even geometry in its more abstruse. 


speculations, when it transcends the space 
in which we live and theorizes of another, 
of which ours is as poorly representative 
as a landscape painted on flat canvas is 
poorly representative of the wealth of 
form and distance.in the scene it depicts 
— even this abstruse geometry may some 
day react on practical life, by the modifi- 
cations it is capable of producing in the 
current ideas of space and force. I recog- 
nize to the full this educational value in 
geometry, and in all forms of pure sci- 
ence; but I believe that there are other 
institutions — notably the great universi- 
ties —which sufficiently emphasize this 
side of learning. On the other hand, I 
think that there is a gap which Gresham 
College is well suited to fill, and I believe 
that to fill it would not be out of accord- 
ance with its early traditions. By this 
gap I understand the want of an insti- 
tution which, while recognizing the edu- 
cational value of science, would mainly 
devote itself to pointing out, in a popular 
manner, the bearing of the conclusions of 
modern science on practice and the appli- 
cations which can be made of them to or- 
dinary life. 

In particular, it seems to me that the 
lectures on geometry can be made espe- 
cially serviceable in this direction, if ge- 
ometry be interpreted in the wide sense 
current in the seventeenth century, and 
which it retains to this day in France. 
The modern development of graphical and 
geometrical methods has placed a power- 
ful instrument of calculation and investi- 
gation in the hands of those who have 
neither the time nor opportunity of learn- 
ing to handle the abstruse tools of ana- 
lytical mathematics. Wherever quantity 
of any sort has to be measured and rea- 
soned upon, there these geometrical meth- 
ods find their applications. Their appli- 
cations are indeed so manifold that it is 
difficult to enumerate them; to questions 
of force and motion, to problems in the 
strength of materials, in the structure of 
bridges and roof-trusses, of machinery in 
motion, of cutting and embanking — they 
have been long applied, and form the 
basis of much of modern engineering 
practice. But there are other fields which 
would constitute more suitable topics for 
a Gresham lecturer. The graphical rep- 
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itself. Mortality, trade, goods and per- 
sonal traffic, furnish statistics -which if 
dealt with in a graphical manner very 
often suggest conclusions which are of 
the greatest interest to those dealing with 
problems of insurance and commerce — 
conclusions more readily deducible from 
the geometrical than from the numerical 
representation of statistics. What may 
be achieved in this direction is admirably 
illustrated by the graphical album of trade 
returns published annually by the French 
government. The like geometrical meth- 
ods have in recent years been applied to 
the principles of political economy, till the 
theory of prices has become almost a 
branch of applied geometry. 

But it is not alone in these very special- 
ized subjects that we may reason geo- 
metrically. The whole field of physical 
science is occupied with the investigation, 
representation, and reasoning upon guan- 
ity, and therefore is essentially a field for 
the application of geometrical methods, 
but the bearings of physical science on 
practical life are too wide and too well 
known to be enlarged upon now. I had 
intended originally to take to-night some 
single point in this field, and explain how 
geometry might be used to elucidate it; 
but on second thoughts it seemed to me 
probable that the geometrical prelimina- 
ries would have absorbed all the time at 
my disposal, and that accordingly I might 
with more advantage lay general stress on 
the importance of the practical applica- 
tions of geometry. In doing this, I have 
possibly had the future of Gresham Col- 
lege more in view than my own candida- 
ture for the lectureship in geometry. 

But I believe that, quite apart from the 
present election, the college has a future 
worthy of its earliest days, and that, not 
improbably, this future, if in another field, 
will still lie within the same broad lines 
that the City has already laid down for 
itself in the matter of technical education, 
the motto of which I take to be: Practice 
enlightened by theory, theory guided by 
practical needs. Work on such lines as 
these, accompanied by the expansion due 
to modern scientific requirements, would, 
I fully believe, restore the college to some- 
thing like its old position among the teach- 
ing bodies of London, and reverse the 
judgment of that Cambridge historian of 
mathematics who has recently remarked 
that, “ with the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, an appointment at Gresham Col- 
lege ceased to be a mark of scientific dis- 
tinction.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CRISIS IN THE CITY. 


AT the opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment in November last year, in the course 
of the preliminary fencing that usually 
distinguishes such an occasion, the House 
of Lords heard both Lord Granville and 
the prime minister, with grave and cau- 
tious words, refer to **the events which 
have recently taken place in the city of 
London.” As a matter of course, little 
was elicited in the way of information 
as to the nature of the events in ques- 
tion; but the statement of Lord Salis- 
bury that the governor of the Bank of 
England had found it his duty to com- 
municate with the government on the sub- 
ject, and that the city owed that gentle- 
man an incalculable debt of gratitude, was 
sufficient to indicate the gravity of the 
situation. 

It is not often that what is agitating 
Lombard Street and Capel Court rises to 
national importance in the view of states- 
men; but the crisis of November last was 
entirely exceptional. Looking back to 
the time of financial trouble within living 
memory — to 1878, when the City of Glas- 
gow Bank fell, and further back still to 
that Black Friday in 1866 when the news 
of Overend, Gurney, & Co.’s failure 
spread panic far and wide —everybody 
acquainted with commercial affairs felt 
that the possibilities of disaster this au- 
tumn were more terrible still. No wonder 
a shock of dismay passed over men’s 
minds when the word went round that one 
of the greatest houses in the City was in 
difficulties! For generations its name 
had been a synonym for financial stability 
and vast wealth. At home and abroad it 
had passed into a proverb. Their repute 
was the growth of a century of mercantile 
skill and uprightness displayed in the 
very front ranks of commerce. The crash 
of their fall, if it had been accomplished, 
would literally have made the farthest 
corners of the earth tremble. 

But the peculiarity of the crisis of 1890 
was that the worst was forestalled. The 
very magnitude of the threatened disaster 
inspired a determination that it must not 
happen, and, by happy chance, there were 
men at the head of affairs equal to the 
emergency. The governor of the Bank of 
England, acting in concert with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, took strong meas- 
ures, and prepared, if need should be, to 
follow them up effectually; whilst the 
chief bankers in London and the prov- 
| inces rallied round him, under the sense 
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of acommon danger. This wise boldness 
had its due reward, for the “ panic” stage 
of the crisis was never reached. The 
plague was stayed, and the widespread 
ruin and misery that must otherwise have 
ensued was averted. 

This chapter of our most recent com- 
mercial history is a tale with a most 
obvious moral. In fact, apart from the 
magnitude of the interests involved, the 
disaster was of the most ordinary type, 
such as every day overtakes some specu- 
lator hasting to be rich. The conditions, 
indeed, of a commercial crisis are always 
with us. So far from being surprised 
when it arrives, we may well wonder why, 
under the present constitution of our 
money market, it occurs so seldom. We 
have an immense system of credit resting 
upon an utterly inadequate cash reserve. 
This is manifest, whether we consider the 
figures of our home and foreign trade, the 
liabilities of our banks, the annual income 
of the nation, or the financial operations of 
which our Clearing House accounts give 
evidence. 

It is generally agreed that the deposits 
in the banks of the United Kingdom can- 
not be less than £600,000,000, most of 
this sum repayable in gold on demand. 
The London Clearing House totals reach 
the incredible amount of £7,000,000,000 
annually. Now, if we confine our atten- 
tion simply to the deposit liabilities of our 
banking institutions, the question arises, 
What provision is made for the liquidation 
of them? The answer is, that there exists 
in the United Kingdom only one consider- 
able cash reserve. The smaller dealers 
in money all group themselves round the 
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greatest dealer in money — namely, the 
Bank of England, and, at a time of pres- 
sure, they depend on the supply that can 
be drawn from it. The provincial bankers 
in England, as well as the Scotch and 
Irish banks, have their spare cash with 
their agents in London, and the reserve 
of these in turn is represented by their 
balances with the central institution. No 
doubt the banks in the metropolis and 
throughout the country have a certain 
amount of gold in hand for ordinary daily 
requirements; but to maintain this at a 
high level would interfere with profits. 
The function is, therefore, practically 
thrust upon one institution of keeping the 
gold reserve for all; and it is plainly im- 
possible that this can be done adequately 
by any such arrangement. It is often 
forgotten that the Bank of England owes 
a duty not to the public alone, but also to 
its shareholders, who have a right to ex- 
pect a fair return for their money. When 
the bank pays a ten per cent. dividend, the 
return to a shareholder who has bought 
bank stock at recent prices is very little 
over three per cent. How, then, can it be 
demanded that the Bank of England shall 
assume the entire burden of maintaining 
areserve for the benefit of all the banks 
in the country, some of which equal or 
even excel it in the amount of their depos- 
its? We shall see, at all events, by a 
glance at the bank account published 
weekly, that the reserve is not equal to 
such a preposterous requirement. Let us 
take a very favorable specimen of these 
weekly accounts, that, namely, for the 
week ending Wednesday, the 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1890, which stood as follows :— 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued, ‘ + $40,213,030 


440,213,030 


Government Debt, - £11,015,100 
Other Securities, . ‘ 5,434,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 23,703,030 


£ 40,213,030 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital, 414,553,000 
Rest, . . 3,212,880 
Public Deposits, 39314,215 
Other Deposits, . _. 33,312,792 
7-Day and other Bills, . 192,733 


454:585,620 


It is probable that to some readers who 
have examined this weekly statement from 
time to time, it has appeared somewhat 
puzzling. For the sake of any such we 
offer a brief explanation of it, and hope to 
show that there is nothing in it really 


Government Securities, £10,395,458 
Other Securities, . 27,517,348 
Notes, . . : : 153539:995 
Gold and Silver Coin . 1,132,819 


454)585,620 


It was an essential part of the arrange- 
ments made by Sir Robert Peel] in the 
Bank Act of 1844 that the accounts of the 
two departments, the “Issue” and the 
“ Banking,” should be kept distinct, as they 
standabove. The first item shows us that 
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issued on the 3rd December last was 
£40,213,030. This includes both those 
actually “in circulation,” in the hands of 
the public, and those which, under the 
heading of * Notes,” appear lower down in 
the assets of the Banking Department, 
the latter being treated, so far as issue 
is concerned, as if it were an outside in- 
stitution. The amounts on the other side 
of the issue account are regulated auto- 
matically, gold being held for every note 
issued over £16,450,000, this being the 
sum which under the act the bank are 
now entitled to issue against government 
securities. 

In the account of the “ Banking Depart- 
ment ”’ the first two items on the left-hand 
side are the Capital and the Rest; the 
latter consists of the undivided profits, 
and both together represent the liabilities 
of the bank to its own shareholders. The 
other amounts on the same side represent 
the liabilities of the bank to its customers, 
the Public Deposits being balances owing 
upon accounts of the government and of 
various public bodies; the “Other De- 
posits’ the balances of mercantile firms 
and private persons, including the bank- 
ers; while the*seven-day and other bills 
are really drafts or letters of credit out- 
standing, 

Upon the credit side of the Banking 
Department account, the “ Other Securi- 
ties’ consist, of course, of discounted 
bills, advances upon securities, and vari- 
ous investments. But it is to the two 
items that remain, and the proportion they 
bear to the rest of the account, that the 
attention of the money market directs 
itself. For these, namely, the Notes and 
Coin in the Banking Department, form the 
bank’s “ Reserve,” gold being obtainable 
from the Issue Department in exchange 
for the Notes as required. 

We see, then, that to meet the deposit 
liabilities of our banks and to form the 
cash basis of our immense system of 
credit, the reserve on the 3d December 
last was no more than £16,672,814. It 
has also to be borne in mind that this 
amount largely exceeds the average, hav- 
ing been rapidly built up by extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the bank in view of 
a possible catastrophe. Three millions of 
it had been obtained as a temporary loan 


from the Bank of France ; acircumstance, | 


by the way, which enabled the editors of 
all patriotic French newspapers to inform 
their readers that the savings of French- 
men, lent with a generosity possible only 
to that great nation, had saved England 
from universal bankruptcy ! 
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great sum had been obtained from Russia; 
so that the reserve of that date cannot be 
regarded as normal. But supposing it 
were maintained at the point then reached, 
the disproportion is so vast between its 
amount and the functions it is intended to 
fulfil as to be positively alarming. We 
are balancing the financial pyramid upon 
its apex. This is the. reason why our 
money market is so extremely sensitive, 
and why the movements of the rate of 
discount in London are more frequent and 
more violent than in any other European 
capital, “Since January, 1883, the num- 
ber of changes in Germany have been 
twenty, which compares with seven in 
France, and sixty-two in England.” (Our 
Gold Reserves. By C, Gairdner, LL.D.) 
It would not matter so much if these rapid 
alterations in the discount rate affected 
only the operations of speculative finance, 
but they throw out the calculations of 
merchants and traders generally, and are 
a troublesome burden to our commerce. 
It is for the same reason, also, that a no- 
ticeable decrease in the reserve of the 
Bank of England has frequently been the 
immediate starting-point of a panic; most 
naturally, when the only considerable store 
of ready money in the country is being 
heavily trenched upon. 

Our commerce and finance are founded 
upon credit. The meaning of a crisis is, 
that the credit system has been seriously 
undermined and threatens collapse. As 
credit is “the disposition of one man to 
trust another,” the time of danger arrives 
when from any cause a contrary disposi- 
tion begins to prevail. For it is certain 
that when it does prevail, the attempt will 
be made to restrict credit transactions and 
to substitute cash for promises to pay. 
The position at such a moment is simply 
that merchants suspect and distrust oth- 
ers, and fear that similar suspicion may 
be attaching to themselves. It follows 
that they callin, wherever possible, the 
debts due to them, and strain every nerve 
to provide the means of meeting those 
which they owe. The apprehension on 
every side is that it may not be practicable 
to obtain the necessary command of ready 
money. When a great shock to credit 
occurs, such as the failure of an important 
bank or mercantile house, experience has 
shown that the immediate consequence is 
a determination of all to protect them- 
selves, a determination which makes itself 
felt in a heavy drain upon the cash re- 
serve. Experience has showa further that 
when this mood rises to panic, the de- 


A further | mands for cash speedily outrun the imme- 
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diately available supply. The weapon 
employed by those whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the reserve is to raise the rate of dis- 
count to a high point, thus making money 
dear and checking any demand for it 
which is not absolutely imperative. When 
there is sufficient time to allow the full 
effect of this corrective to be felt, the 
crisis gradually solves itself by natural 
means. Speculation is arrested, and trade 
restricted; the prices of all articles tend 
to fall; goods being cheaper, the exporta- 
tion of them is increased; the foreign ex- 
changes become favorable to this country, 
and capital flows back to us. 

But sometimes the panic stage arrives 
too suddenly. It has happened more than 
once within the last half-century that the 
raising of the rate proved too feeble a 
weapon, and the drain has continued until 
the whole of the bank’s reserve has been 
exhausted. Upon these occasions resort 
was had to means that may be called extra- 
legal. With the permission of the gov- 
ernment, usually signified by letter from 
the prime minister and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the restriction on the issue 
of Bank of England notes was removed, 
and an additional supply was thereby pro- 
vided of what everybody recognized as 
money. 

It isa remarkable circumstance in con- 
nection with such a crisis in financial and 
commercial affairs as has just been de- 
scribed, that it seems to arrive at regular 
intervals. Taking this year of grace 1890 
and going back through the century, we 
find that every ten or eleven years or 
thereabouts there was a crisis of more or 
less intensity; for 1878, 1866, 1857, 1847, 
1836-39, 1825-26, and 1815 were all of 
them marked by special commercial dis- 
turbance. There is a reason for this pe- 
riodicity. The movement of trade is not 
a steady onward march, a rapid or slow 
but continuous progress; it is rather a 
tide which advances and recedes, a tide 
which requires a number of years for its 
fullebb and flow. Supposing we take as 
a starting-point a season when the harvest 
has been very abundant. The difference 
which an unusually good ‘harvest makes 
to the prosperity of the country amounts 
to very many millions of money; but only 
after the lapse of years will its effects be 
fully realized by the entire community. At 
first sight it seems as if only farmers and 
landlords should benefit by it, but no great 
advantage ever falls to any large interest 
in the country, of which in the end all 
classes Go not obtain some share. Not 
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used to purchase manufactured articles 
and articles of merchandise, but the re- 
duced cost of agricultural produce leaves 
a margin in the hands of the people which 
is expended in the same manner, and thus 
industries of every kind are stimulated 
and become prosperous in theirturn. It 
is evident that this must be a gradual 
process; and wice versd, the same is true 
of unproductive and unprofitable seasons. 

We have to keep in view, further, that 
years of unusual prosperity or adversity 
do not asa rule come singly, but in groups. 
The effect, therefore, is cumulative; and 
if there is a cycle in commercial affairs, 
we ought to expect that it can only be 
completed within a period of years. 

It is when the tide of prosperity is flow- 
ing most freely that the conditions of a 
calamitous crisis are prepared. So long 
as the profits of agriculture and trade 
remain low, so long as the industries of 
the country do little more than maintain 
their footing without much prospect of 
improvement, there is little danger of any 
great catastrophe. A cautious and thrifty 
spirit prevails at such a time, and what- 
ever surplus may be realized is carefully 
husbanded. But when plentiful seasons 
follow each other, when trade becomes 
active and profitable, and savings accu- 
mulate, a change comes over the spirit of 
commerce and finance. Capital is then 
outgrowing the amount which can be prof- 
itably used in the normal expansion of 
business. There is always a margin in the 
national income which remains unused 
and is seeking investment. The amount 
of this margin in our country is now reck- 
oned at about £200,000,000 a year. This 
is so much added to the capital which is 
ready to be invested in any promising 
enterprise. It may be affirmed generally 
that this capital at all times exceeds what 
can be absorbed by really sound and prof- 
itable undertakings. We may take this 
to be now the permanent condition of 
things, but it is greatly aggravated when 
a long period of growing prosperity has 
been reached. Then occurs what ought 
not to be difficult to foresee — the demand 
for channels of investment creates its own 
supply. A mania for speculation sets in, 
and capital is freely expended —it may 
be upon enterprises of great permanent 
value; or it may be —for it seems very 
much a matter of chance — upon unsound 
and even ridiculous projects. Jtis seldom 
indeed that this investing and speculating 
mood, engendered by cheap money and 
the feeling of general prosperity, can be 
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dom that it does not outrun them so far as 
to bring fiuancial troubles and disasters. 

The recent crisis is not hard to be ac- 
counted for, consistently with the theory 
that has just been explained. One impor- 
tant feature peculiar to it should not be 
forgotten. Mr. Goschen reduced the in- 
terest upon consols to two and _ three- 
quarters per cent., an operation which he 
performed with a skill and success that 
seems very astounding when we consider 
the price to which the new stock has since 
fallen. As an inevitable result of that 
reduction, much of the money hitherto 
invested in consols has sought other 
channels. An active demand had already 
for some time been in existence for new 
securities, and a stimulus which was little 
needed was thus given to it. The new 
securities were forthcoming, in the shape 
of mines, brewery companies, financial 
trusts, and the loans and enterprises of 
foreign states. Amongst those who were 
ready to supply the demand for new secu- 
rities to any extent was the government of 
the Argentine Republic, which, besides 
the amounts they borrowed for purely 
governmental purposes, freely issued 
guarantees to railway and other great un- 
dertakings in their territory. The nom- 
inal value of Argentine securities in 
Europe of all sorts — national, provincial, 
and municipal obligations, together with 
Cedulas, railway and other stocks — is 
said to approach £200,000,000, 

There are no doubt great natural re- 
sources in the Argentine territory, but it 
must be said that the rate at which these 
securities have been poured into the Eu- 
ropean money market is eloquent of the 
extravagance which characterizes govern- 
ments that are unstable and reckless of 
the future. 

Of the crisis of 1890 the lesson most 
emphatically taught was the old one, to 
let caution and thorough knowledge be 
our constant guides in all financial affairs. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
A TOUR IN BURMAH. 


IT has been my fate of late years to 
spend a certain length of time in India 
and Burmah, and when, on coming home 
the other day, I joined the tide of English 
travellers which, gathering from Colombo 
and Calcutta, blends at Singapore, and 
sweeps on by Hong Kong and Japan to 
San Francisco, and heard many of them 
relating where they had been, I was 
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struck by the great number who had, so 
to speak, passed by the open door of Bur- 
mah without looking in to see what lay 
inside. And I fancy I disturbed the equa- 
nimity of one or two of these for the mo- 
ment, by telling them, in the midst of 
their enumeration of the wonders of the 
earth at which they had gazed, that I 
thought they had omitted that which was, 
to the passing traveller, the most en- 
trancing and interesting country of all. 

On the other hand, some whom I met 
had been wisely advised to see, if no more, 
at least so much of the country as a visit 
to Rangoon and a steamer trip up the Ir- 
rawaddy would afford, and, of these, all 
agreed that it was in very many respects 
the most delightful of the many strange 
places they had seen. 

To theirs I must add my own humble 
testimony. I have been in almost every 
part of the globe but South America and 
Australia; have climbed the passes of the 
Himalayas and ridden for weeks over the 
broad plains of South Africa, have roamed 
about the magnificent jungles of Cochin, 
wandered into harbors in the east coast 
of Africa scarcely noted on the map, 
toured through Japan, drunk champagne 
(of a sort) with native governors of Mada- 
gascan ports, and alike explored the peace- 
ful bathing ghé@¢s of Benares and the wild 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains; but no- 
where, except perhaps in Japan, have I 
found the interest of travel so varied as in 
British Burmah, nor any paradise for the 
voyager where (for a short tour) the com- 
forts and the wonderments of life lie in 
such agreeable proximity. 

And this is perhaps not its least recom- 
mendation. For if one is not sojourning 
in foreign lands from motives connected 
with either honor, sport, or profit, what is 
there that can compensate for discomfort ? 

The traveller, on the other hand, who 
lands at Rangoon (where, as well .as at 
Mandalay, he will find very tolerable ho- 
tels to receive him), can, after seeing the 
former most curious town, embark in a 
day or two on board one of the excellent 
“flats ” which ply up and down the beau- 
tiful Irrawaddy, and, with all the comfort 
of a Rhine steamer, journey at his leisure 
far up the river to a point some way be- 
yond Mandalay —either living continu- 
ously on board, or, if armed with a letter 
or two of introduction, landing for a short 
visit at various points on the way. 

His food and sleeping accommodation 
on board are of the best, and for my part 
1 know nothing more delightful than to 
sit in a comfortable chair on the ample 
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deck of one of these steamers, and shoot 
through the rippling waters of this noble 
stream, past, on either side, a perpetually 
changing panorama of forest-clad moun- 
tains, emphasized here and there with a 
gold pagoda or a wood-carved monastery, 
or, anon, tapering out into a spit of sand 
covered with wild fowl. 

To begin with Rangoon; the pagoda 
there and its surroundings furnish a fount 
ensemble of color and form that I have 
never seen elsewhere equalled. All that 
is most curious and intricate in wood 
sculpture, all that is most bright and tell- 
ing in color— beginning with the huge 
dragons at the foot of the staircase that 
leads up to the pagoda, and going upwards 
with the gaily robed crowd of cheerful wor- 
shippers who throng the way, to the vast 
pile of gilding at the top, with its varied 
surroundings of temples and shrines —all 
these are here brought into one compara- 
tively small focus, to fail to appreciate 
which would argue one d/azé indeed. 

I spoke of the brightly dressed crowd. 
Travellers in the East are apt to be much 
disappointed when they first arrive there 
with the non-display of “ Oriental color- 
ing,” and, indeed, upon those who have 
formed their ideas of such things on mem- 
ories of the colored and illustrated Bibles 
of their youth, or a lecture illuminated by 
dissolving views of painted photographs, 
the dinginess of the women’s dress in 
Egypt and that of the men’s dress in 
many parts of India, will undoubtedly 
produce some such effect. But let our 
traveller take heart of grace; let him push 
on to Burmah, and he will see on festal 
occasions in the streets and temples of 
Rangoon, and elsewhere in that country, 
crowds compared to which a group of 
jockeys might look dull, and a flower-bed 
at a seaside watering-place appear as quiet 
and prosaic as a patch of potatoes. 

For here men and women, old and 
young, all seem to vie with one another in 
brilliancy of dress, and all, or almost all, 
dress in silk. 

The men, with a strip of silk twisted 
towel-fashion round the waist, and the 
long end that remains hung round the 
back and over the shoulder, somewhat as 
a Scotch plaid is occasionally adjusted; a 
brilliant handkerchief on the head, a long, 
flexible cane with silver top in the hand, 
and a good-humored and cheerful person 
inside all this, complete the sketch of a 
Burmese dandy. 

The ladies wear a piece of silk wound 
tightly round their body from waist to 
feet, topped by a white jacket above; 
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their really beautiful hair carefully dressed 
in something like the modern European 
fashion of combing it upwards from the 
back of the neck, and a silk scarf hanging 
loosely round the shoulders, much in the 
way our grandmothers used to wear such 
adornment; the slightest touch of face- 
powder is added to the complexion, and 
off sets madame, walking very erectly 
along, her arms swinging at her sides with 
a curious, swaggering air, the while she 
puffs occasionally at an enormous cheroot. 

Checks and stripes are the favorite pat- 
terns for the dresses, especially in the case 
of the men —but such checks and such 
stripes! Chess-patterns with the squares 
four or five inches wide, stripes of flame- 
color and yellow, flame-color and crimson, 
plum-color and apple-green, etc., etc., in 
infinite variety. I spent two years in Bur- 
mah, and, except one pattern rather fre- 
quently worn in cotton fabrics by the 
poorer classes, I don’t think I ever no- 
ticed the exact ditto of a check I had seen 
before. 

All these silks are made in the country. 
It is the rarest thing, as far as my limited 
experience goes, to see English fabrics 
worn for dress. In the case of the head- 
kerchief, however, I regret to say that the 
opposite rule holds, and I never saw one 
which was not of English make. The 
manufacturer’s taste is however merciful, 
and plain colors and harmless patterns are 
generally used, in a cheap, fluffy quality 
of silk. 

One of the most interesting points to 
observe in the Burmese population is the 
variety of their features and expressions. 
This is particularly noticeable after any 
length of time spent in India, where the 
poorer inhabitants of any particular dis- 
trict seem to be all cast, as to their faces, 
in one mould. In Burmah, on the con- 
trary, itis as interesting to watch a pass- 
ing crowd as it often is in England. 
There are, certainly, types into which 
many of the faces may be grouped, and 
very distinct ones, but they are much 
more numerous than in India, and a great 
portion, say one-third of the population, 
come under no particular type of face as 
far as 1 could see, but might be classed as 
* miscellaneous,” 

As to the inner life of the people, the 
mainsprings of their conduct, their modes 
of thought, and any enquiries into the 
psychological structure which leads to 





what is visible of their habits and actions, 
it would, of course, be grossly audacious 
of me to speak; as, beyond the entire 


absence of other qualifications on my part 
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for such study, the busy and essentially 
hand-to-mouth life I led while in Burmah 
entirely precluded any examination into 
such matters. Such as are suited and 
equipped, however, for enquiry into these 
points would, I imagine, find a rich and 
little explored vein of ore awaiting their 
hammer and pickaxe. 

Before I go further I may as well say 
one word regarding the climate. Burmah 
is essentially a hot country — perhaps I 
should better describe it as a steamy one, 
and to my mind has an unhealtiy climate 
for many constitutions, if exposed for any 
length of time to its influences during the 
summer months —say from April to Sep- 
tember, both included. It is, however, a 
very different thing to live off the river, 
among unwholesome surroundings and 
under unhealthy conditions, as many have 
had to do of late years, from passing 
through the country at the best time of 
the year, surrounded by numerous com- 
forts and spending the greater portion of 
the time among the breezes which are 
never long absent from the river; and 
under the latter circumstances I distinctly 
consider that the country is more healthy 
than most parts of India. 

On the way up the river there are vari- 
ous places of more than a passing interest 
to be seen: Minhla, with its fort, in which 
were found the chains, each duly supplied 
with a sixpenny padlock, that were sent 
down by Theebaw in ’85 to secure the 
“audacious invaders;” Myingyan, with 
its most interesting manufactures of iron 
and glass work; Yenangyoung, with its 
petroleum wells ; Pagan, with its acres of 
deserted and ruined shrines; the Ruby 
Mines; Mandalay, a quite unique city, 
with its marvellous temples and its Incom- 
parable Pagoda, and further up the river 
the beautiful gorges and magnificent 
passes through which the river narrows 
—all these afford a constant succession 
of sights of very varying interest indeed. 

As to the art of the land. The art of 
Burmah is quite distinct from that of the 
neighboring countries, and has a character 
allits own. The silver work is especially 
noticeable, the best coming, I believe, 
from Thayatmyo and Rangoon. It hasa 
massiveness that at first recalls the Swami 
work of Madras, but without any of the 
oppressive heaviness and grossness that 
characterize the latter. 

In wood-carving the Burmans surpass 
any race that I know, in the way of 
masses of elaborate detail combined to 
produce a general architectural effect; 
and their predilection for what, in the ab- 
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sence of a better name, I may perhaps be 
permitted to call the ‘‘ flame-shaped ” or- 
nament, gives a very unique and charming 
character to the designs of their wooden 
buildings. Some, too, of their most suc- 
cessful effects are produced in the manu- 
facture of the chests, or arks, in which are 
preserved in the monasteries the copies of 
various sacred writings. These effects 
are attained by applying to the front of 
the box some kind of black resinous plas- 
ter in an intricate pattern of bold relief, 
which is afterwards covered with convex 
fragments of colored glass. The whole 
is then varnished and duly finished off, 
and the effect finally produced is much 
that of a very good and very old stained- 
glass window. Other such chests are 
covered with a series of bas-reliefs giving 
incidents in the history of Gautama, or 
kindred subjects, and these are usually 
gilt allover. Examples of the above may 
be seen in the Indian section of the South 
Kensington Museum, but the glass work, 
though the best 1 could procure, is une- 
qual to many specimens that I saw in the 
country. 

Another manufacture of great interest 
is that of the iron work much used to 
ornament the tops of the pagodas. These 
latter are often surmounted by a so-called 
umbrella (¢¢e); I suppose, as it were, an 
“umbrella of honor,” generally made in 
the form of a series of crowns of pierced 
iron-work, often of the greatest beauty and 
lightness of design. A specimen of this 
may also be seen at the Museum. 

Little has yet been written on Burmese 
art. A great authority on the subject is 
Mr. Tilly, now the deputy commissioner 
of the Yeu country, to whose knowledge 
and taste the recent Calcutia Exhibition 
was, I believe, indebted for the choice 
and superintendence of the art manufac- 
tures shown in its Burmese section. 

Of the scenery I have spoken little. 
The climate, with its humid warmth, fa- 
vors the development of tropical vegeta- 
tion, and the scenes in many of the dense 
jungles would be “difficult to beat,” and, 
for me, quite impossible to adequately 
describe. 

To my mind the one thing that during 
my recent time in the far East I look back 
upon asa distinct revelation of unexpected 
beauty is the interior of a jungle. No 
books that 1 had read had previously led 
me to expect anything of the sort, and the 
only one that I have come across that 
gives any idea of such scenes is that 
charming work of Sanderson’s called 
“Thirteen Years among the Wild _Beasts 
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of India.” But even in this I do not 
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nection with shooting there is the very 


recollect any description of the denser| great difficulty one has in procuring na- 
portions of the jungle — those dark thick-| tives acquainted with the habits and pur- 
ets and gloomy recesses of rank vegeta-| suit of the local game. 


tion, where a hundred varieties of ferns, 


To the above list of the attractions of 


canes, and palms entangle one another| Burmah many more might be added, to 


in bewildering confusion, as they climb 


induce the traveller passing that way to 


towards the upper height of the immense | take a look at our new possession, but the 


forest trees; where the sunlight can 


limits of a wagazine article preclude their 


scarcely pierce through, except to shoot | being entered upon; and I can only con- 
down here and there in shafts of brilliant | clude by saying, that I feel pretty sure 


light that strike the sand or the pool be- 
low — and where, in many places, the foot 
of man has never trod, and the bison, the 
tiger, and the elephant, alone dispute for 
dominion. 

I lately made two shooting trips to the 
jungles of lower Burmah, and each time, 
in the midst of the greatest hardships, the 
forest scenery had the power to force 
itself upon the notice as seeming, each 
day, more and more impressive and mag- 
nificent. 

At such times both the silence and the 
strange sounds of the jungles, each in 
their different way, combine to affect the 
sportsman ; the occasional weird hootings 
of the monkeys in the tree-tops; the dis- 
tant flap, flap, of an elephant’s ears break- 
ing in upon the perfect stillness as you 
approach the herd, or perhaps, instead, 
the penny-trumpet-like squeak which an- 
nounces its proximity; and, as the day 
wears on, the stillness suddenly broken in 
upon by the whirring and soon almost 
deafening sound with which with one 
accord the insects revive after the heat of 
the afternoon; all these influences com- 
bine to produce an effect which those who 
have not experienced them will find diffi- 
cult to imagine, and those who have expe- 
rienced them must find hard to describe. 

Apropos of the wild elephants, the herds 
of these animals are doing mutch mischief 

in some parts to the native communities 
living near their haunts, destroying their 
crops continuously and their lives occa- 
sionally, and I cannot help thinking that 
an even better method of abating the mis- 
chief than that of shooting them might 
be found in their systematic capture on a 
large scale. 

Burmah as a field for sport is improv- 
ing, for the quieting down of the country 
is rendering it possible to travel in regions 
where a short while ago an armed escort 


that any one visiting it for the first time 

will carry away very agreeable and very 

varied memories of an extremely interest- 

ing and quite unique country and people. 
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From Good Words. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF READING. 


BY THE REV. R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


WE are asa rule very particular about 
the people with whom we associate ; there 
are few things which more agitate the 
minds of British parents than the society 
in which their children are to move. 
About the principle of discrimination it is 
not necessary to say anything. We all of 
us have some principle of our own; there 
are people whom we want to know, there 
are others whom we treat with reserve ; 
there are some whom we keep at arm’s- 
length. This is the essence of our dig- 
nity —or, let us call it, our self-respect. 
When our principle of discrimination is 
false, our dignity may become undignified, 
the dignity merely of a flunkey; but when 
our principle of discrimination is sound, 
when we want to know the good and noble, 
and are indifferent to the vulgar distinc- 
tions of wealth and spurious rank, the 
soul becomes strong and pure by virtue 
of its discerning choice and rigorous self- 
restraint in the matter of companionship. 
We may observe, however, a difference as 
our character ripens and our moral form 
becomes set. In youth we must shun the 
vicious and the weak, counting their very 
presence a danger and their breath a 
miasma; later'on we can pass unharmed 
among men of all sorts, securely assim- 
ilating what is good and rejecting what is 
bad ; and at last, by the grace of God, we 
may become so firmly knit in all purity 





was a necessity, and it contains many ani- 
mals such as the sine (a species of wild 
cattle), the tummin (or brow-antlered deer), 
and others that are peculiar to the coun- 
try. 

One great drawback, however, in con- 


and truth and charity that our presence 
|among men of the most degraded type 
will be harmless to ourselves, but service- 
able to them. 

We are all agreed, then, that the society 
| which we affect is not a matter of indiffer- 
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ence ; it must be at all times wisely chosen, 
its effects upon us must be scrupulously 
watched, its tendencies to deflect us from 
the appointed way must be rigorously 
checked and valiantly frustrated. 

Now the object of the present essay is 
to show that in the power of reading we 
have admission to society of all kinds, to 
society of all ages; that our intercourse 
with men and women through the written 
page is often more intimate than that 
which we hold with living people; that 
the influence which these invisible minds 
exercise over us is incalculable ; and that 
therefore the choice which we must bring 
to bear in the selection of what we read 
should be even more intelligent, more 
earnest, more severe than that which reg- 
ulates the selection of our companions 
and friends, 

The idea is old and even trite, it is the 
application which is not so trite. While 
readers were chiefly or entirely the culti- 
vated few, who approached books with a 
carefully trained intelligence, and with all 
the composure and fastidiousness of cul- 
ture, the caution was hardly needed ; but 
when everybody reads, when books are 
free to us as the air we breathe, when all 
of us are thrown into the crowd of authors 
which jostle one another in the crowded 
streets of literature, it is necessary to cau- 
tion the unwary against those besmirching 
persons who may rub against them un- 
awares and to suggest by what methods it 
is possible to quit the mixed throng of the 
thoroughfares, and to find in quiet and 
wholesome places the companionship with 
the good and the great by which the soul 
can thrive. 

No better preface can be given to what 
is now to be said than these wise and 
beautiful words of Mr. Ruskin: ‘ Will 
you go and gossip with your housemaid 
or your stable-boy, when you may talk 
with kings and queens, while this eternal 
court is open to you, with its society wide 
as the world, multitudinous as its days, 
the chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time? Into that you may enter al- 
ways; in that you may take fellowship 
and rank according to your wish; from 
that, once entered into it, you can never 
be outcast but by your own fault; by your 
aristocracy of companionship there, your 
own inherent aristocracy wili be assuredly 
tested, and the motives with which you 
strive to take high place in the society of 
the living, measured, as to all the truth 
and sincerity that are in them, by the 
place you desire to take in this company 
of the dead.” This passage must be 
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guarded against misunderstanding, or a 
mean interpretation might be put upon it. 
It is not meant that people who move in 
the humble ranks of society should use 
the medium of literature to become ac- 
quainted with the ways and habits of the 
great. There are society journals, cheap 
novels, and despicable “ court news ” of 
various descriptions, which affect to lead 
their readers into the charmed and inac- 
cessible circles; literature of this kind 
issues from, and ministers to, the inborn 
vulgarity of human nature, The introduc- 
tion to courts, which is professedly given, 
is quite illusory; if by such means we are 
admitted at all, we enter as valets, huck- 
sters, or buffoons. The kings and queens 
referred to in this passage are of a quite 
ditterent kind ; they are those regal minds 
which in the long silence of the ages have 
exercised their widening sway by the au- 
thority of clearer insight, more passionate 
feeling, stronger reasoning, and sweeter 
numbers than common minds were capable 
of. Flunkeyism is as rampant in litera- 
ture as among living men; in books and 
papers, no less than in society, one needs 
an eye which is impatient of tinsel and 
penetrative of solid worth. 

In the power of reading we have admis- 
ston to society of all kinds, to society of all 
ages. There is something quite pathetic 
in the sight of young men and women 
reading their scrappy and titillating news- 
papers, or their blood-curdling and sensa- 
tional novels, when they might be at the 
same time holding high converse with the 
strong master spirits of humanity; might 
be “laughing with Chaucer in the haw- 
thorn shade” instead of guffawirg with 
the clown who grimaces and holds the 
pit for a day and a morrow; might be 
moving in the fields of fancy with Shake- 
speare, and learning from that wise spirit 
the mysterious secrets of life, hearing the 
“sweet, sad music of humanity ’”’ instead 
of losing all the capacity of genuine feel- 
ing by submitting tothe unreal raptures, 
the base alarms, and the subtle poisons 
of popular fiction, But it is not quite true 
to say that admission to that society of 
the noble is open toall. There is need of 
etfort, of patience, of discipline to ap- 
proach great minds in literature. Any 
one can read “ King Solomon’s Mines,” 
but not every one can read “ The Anti- 
quary;” any one can read Mr. Gilbert’s 
songs, but not every one can read Milton’s 
sonnets. The present writer once knew 
an athletic man who made a notable re- 
mark. ‘The conversation turned on a 
discussion whether it was better to read 
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“ Hamlet” or to see Shakespeare. Our 
athletic friend determined that it would 
be better to see Shakespeare, on the sin- 
gular ground that “it would take less 
time.” Now, beyond all question, it takes 
time and energy and active thought to 
hold intercourse with those great authors 
who have attained their greatness by the 
expenditure of time and energy and active 
thought. These monarchs of literature 
are only at home with those who can don 
their own regal dress. There are some 
minds which, for lack of use and training, 
feel more at home in the servants’ hall 
than at the master’s board. And here 
comes in the responsibility of reading; it 
is our duty to nerve ourselves to encoun- 
ters with the great; we are to put on the 
livery of the master minds. 

But it may be said, Who are the master 
minds? By what mark are we to distin- 
guish them? How are we to discharge 
our responsibility in the absence of those 
regal insignia with which alone we are 
familiar? Here isan acknowledged diff- 
culty. And in it may be rooted a plea for 
reading more of those writers whose place 
in literature is fixed, and less of those 
current writers who have not yet passed 
the stern examination of time, or received 
the Hall mark of that final criticism which 
is not local or of the age, but universal 
and eternal. For Englishmen, at any 
rate, there is little excuse if they go wrong. 
There have risen in our heavens so many 
constant stars, that by their steady and 
glowing light more mutable objects may 
be fixed. And rather than seek inclusive- 
ness to the loss of definiteness it may be 
well to dogmatize. Let a man while he 
is young and yet uninformed, and while 
the uncertainty of conflicting authorities 
leaves him in some doubt to whom he 
should attach his reverence and affection, 
take up his Milton and approach through 
the flowery gardens of “ Comus,” “ L’Al- 
legro,” “11 Penseroso,” that wide and 
lofty upland of “ Paradise Lost,” “ Para- 
dise Regained,” on whose breezy slopes 
he will gain strength to read the “ Samson 
Agonistes.” Let him commune with the 
spirit of Milton and learn. by a detdach- 
ment from the petty controversies of his 
time, to gain some insight into him whose 
**soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
Let him not murmur because the excite- 
ment of the pursuit seems small, and the 


air of the uplands is at first chilly and | 


stupefying; let him press on, until the 
magnitude cf that great mind has assumed 
definite proportions, until the stirring 
power of its moral energy has begun to 


move his soul, and until the strong music 
of that lofty verse has sounded in his ears 
like the tumult of seas, and the low mur- 
mur of continuous streams ; and then Mil- 
ton will lead him, as Virgil led Dante, 
through all the circles of Inferno, Purga- 
torio, Paradiso, without any taint to his 
spirit or faltering of his mind. And then 
— if this vein of dogmatism may yet be 
pardoned — when youth is setting into 
manhood, let him turn to Wordsworth. 
Dismissing that childish judgment which 
cails Wordsworth. childish, let him ap- 
proach gently those shorter poems which 
at first seem the more attractive, and in 
them let him meditate a little until “ The 
mighty being seems awake.” Then let 
him read with patience, and not hurriedly, 
those longer works, which are not so much 
poems as the plain, straightforward utter- 
ance of some vital truths which it concerns 
us all to know, “ The Prelude ” and “ The 
Excursion.” Let the grandeur and integ- 
rity of Wordsworth’s harmonious nature 
become apparent, let the charm of a sim- 
plicity which shrinks from ornament and 
of a passionate truthfulness which is not 
afraid of seeming bare and bald be felt, 
let the taste and judgment be in this clear 
air braced and purified, and it will be 
found that a discerning spirit has entered 
in and taken possession of the soul, so 
that it is no longer so doubtful as it once 
appeared, who and what are the master 
spirits ofall time. Thereis a certain note 
which is quickly perceived in the minds 
which are whole and strong, it is like the 
deep sound of a bell, which, though there 
are all varieties of tone and compass and 
vibration, can never be produced where 
the metal is base, or where the bell is 
cracked. This note has been caught by 
many of us in the study of the great mas- 
ters of classical antiquity, Homer and 
Thucydides, Sophocles and Plato, Virgil 
and Tacitus; but it may be caught even 
more readily from the great masters of 
English, from Spenser and Shakespeare, 
from Bacon and Raleigh, from Milton and 
Hooker, from Addison and Johnson and 
Burke, from Burns and Wordsworth and 
Scott, from Heips, John Stuart Mill, Car- 
lyle, not to approach any nearer to the 
noble company of the living. 

And as Sir Arthur Helps has been men- 





tioned incidentally, let one of his wise 
| counsels find a place here. “ Every man 
and every woman who can read at all,” he 
| says, “should adopt some definite pur- 
| pose in their reading — should take some- 
| thing for the main stem and trunk of their 
| culture, whence branches might grow out 
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in all directions, seeking air and light for 
the parent tree, which it is hoped might 
end in becoming something useful and 
ornamental, and which at- any rate all 
along will have had life and growth in it.” 
It is only by some self-discipline, by some 
concentration of purpose, by realizing that 
this magic faculty is not a convenient de- 
vice for passing heavy hours, but a golden 
stair which leads into high places, that 
any progress can be made towards that 
company of which we have been thinking. 
This is not a warning against desultory 
reading, which is in its place a wise and 
excellent thing, but it must be kept in its 
own place; it must not be allowed to en- 
croach on the sacred ground which is re- 
served for the purposeful and disciplinary 
reading which will introduce us into that 
“eternal court open to us, with its society 
as wide as the world.” 

Now we come to observe more particu- 
larly that between an author and a careful 
reader an intimacy is established of a kind 
which is rarely possible in the actual in- 
tercourse of life. Anauthorcan creep into 
the soul, and is the more readily admitted 
because his approaches seem so silent and 
unintentional. The Bible is the most in- 
timate of all religious influences, St. 
Paul, for example, approaches us more 
nearly than the preacher who addresses 
us every week from the pulpit. Those 
nameless psalmists whose writings have 
been preserved among the Psalms of 
David, are more living, speak more di- 
rectly to us, than the people whom we 
meet in the streets or in the railway car- 
riage. We may pass the time of day and 
nod a smile to a man every morning for 
twenty years and not know so much of 
him as we know of that passionate soul 
who cried unto the Lord out of the depths, 
and waited for him as the watchmen wait 
for the morning (Ps. cxxx.). But what 
the Bible is in a peculiar degree, other 
books are in aless degree. There is even 
a touch of terror in opening a book, thata 
man should be able to come into this 
grappling connection with us; if he is a 
truthful spirit he can make us blush with 
shame, tremble, shed tears as we read. 
We take the silent, innocent-seeming vol- 
ume into our hands, and when we put it 
down we shall never again be what we 
were before. What a spell the writer 
weaves! what a miraculous power he ex- 
ercises! For, to pass to this other point, 
the influence the book exercises over us 
is incalculable. St. Augustine opened the 
book, and one single sentence changed 
him from the brilliant, godless, self-satis- 
fied rhetorician into a powerful religious 
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influence. Here, on the other hand, is a 
religious youth who opens a mere maga- 
zine article written against his faith; he 
throws off the early influences of home 
like a mantle, and plunges thenceforward 
into the “ sunless gulf of doubt,” with the 
unspeakable morasses at the bottom. 
Here, again, a pure and untainted mind 
will take up a book which is foul, prurient, 
and suggestive, and the very course of na- 
ture is set on fire; a turning-point comes, 
and the old innocence is gone forever. 

In the quaint stories of an older day the 
Power of Evil would shape himself like a 
tiny animal, and effect an entrance into an 
unsuspecting body ; now he finds himself 
between the dainty covers of a book, or 
lurks in the brief paragraphs of a licen- 
tious journal, and obtains an easy and un- 
observed entrance into incautious minds. 

You may have observed, even in your 
friends, changes from day to day, which 
are like the shadows chasing one another 
on the hillside. A mind naturally gentle 
and sympathetic passes into a phase of 
cynicism ; thinks it, for the time, the cor- 
rect thing to question every one’s motives, 
and to doubt whether simplicity and sin- 
cerity have any visible existence on this 
planet. You find on inquiry that your 
friend has been reading “ Vanity Fair,” ora 
book as cynical, without any of Thackeray’s 
saving soundness and tenderness. Or, on 
the other hand, one who has been hitherto 
lethargic and indifferent to all noble enter- 
prise, seems to be fired with great thoughts 
of service and devotion. You find that the 
change is all due to the biography of an 
heroic soul which has been playing upon 
the springs of thought and feeling. 

But if these companions in sober bind- 
ings are so potent over us for good or for 
ill, is it not obviously necessary to chal- 
lenge them sharply before we allow them 
to come to close quarters? May we not 
practise here that dignified exclusiveness 
which elsewhere we are only too ready to 
practise? Every book should be formally 
introduced to us, not by its own introduc- 
tion, but by some independent and trust- 
worthy authority. Parents should be 
more particular in getting testimonials for 
the literature which comes into the hands 
of their children than in learning the char- 
acter of the schools and the school com- 
panions. The writer remembers to this 
day the impression made upon his boyish 
mind when his father emphatically forbade 
him to read “ Don Juan,” saying that it 
might inflict a serious injury upon the 
spirit. For more than twenty years that 
famous poem remained /adoo to him, and 
when at last he read it, he thanked God 
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for the wisdom of a father which had 
saved him from passing through those 
shameless pages before his moral frame 
was knit, and the power of discrimination 
had come with the slow discipline of the 
years. But long after the paternal author- 
ity is no longer available — and indeed, for 
most of us, up to the very end —it would 
be well for us to expect some adequate 
guarantee from all printed matter which 
lays claim to come into close quarters with 
the soul. You shall do wisely to learn 
how few are the writers to whom you can 
safely surrender yourself, how few the 
guides whom you can follow with closed 
or even half-closed eyes. And if this ap- 
plies to books of some standing, if we 
need, for instance, to understand who and 
what Hume and Macaulay are before we 
read them with instantaneous and uncor- 
roborated assent, if we require some cer- 
tificate from Mill or from George Eliot 
before we yield to the author our allegiance 
as well as our admiration, how much more 
does it behove us to be critical and even 
fastidious in approaching that catch-penny 
literature, in the daily and weekly press, 
or that excitation of the baser passions in 
ephemeral books, which form the staple of 
some unfortunate people’s reading! Let 
it be realized once for all that a mind de- 
bauched and gulled by the dull tirades of 
a one-sided party newspaper, or a mind 
surrendered to a faction in politics or reli- 
gion, and fed only on the morsels dished 
up to it by one-eyed partisans, becomes 
permanently degenerate, and finally inca- 
pable of clear vision or free thinking. If 
we have learnt the meaning of “party ” 
and “faction,” and if we distinctly label 
our newspaper, pamphlet, tract, sermon, 
or speech with its appropriate title before 
we read it,a sound mind may escape with- 
out any permanent injury. But even 
under these more favorable conditions it is 
hardly wise to read party politics without 
constant reference to those impartial mas- 
ters of political fact and theory, whose 
judgments are raised above the suspicion 
of bias; nor is it safe toread any theolog- 
ical literature at all without constant study 
of the Book which is too full of God to be 
theological, and too much penetrated with 
truth to decide in absolute favor of any 
partial or transitory system. 

And if it be asked, Who then shail 
stand to us 7 loco parentis ? Who shall 
assure in our maturity what we may read? 
The answer to be given cannot be alto- 
gether unequivocal. Let the wise decide, 


until thy own wisdom has become mani- 
fest to the wise as well as to thyself; and 
if the wise are inaccessible to thee, then 
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as it is better to go friendless than to have 
false friends, consider that it is better to 
go bookless than to read bad books. God, 
nature, man, are accessible to thee, read 
them ; the Bible, Milton, Wordsworth, are 
accessible to thee, try to read them; and 
for the rest, where the heart ardently seeks 
for wisdom the wise are not far away. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A MUSICAL VILLAGE IN YORKSHIRE. 


Apout forty years ago a manufacturer 
at Eccleshill near Bradford, who was fond 
of music, set his eye on a weaver who 
lived at Horsforth, near by, and who was 
one of the singers at the Wesleyan Chapel 
there. This manufacturer was interested 
in the New Connection Chapel at Eccles- 
hill, and he wanted a singer. The weaver 
in question, Fawcett by name, soon re- 
ceived an offer of employment from this 
music-lover. He thereupon moved to 
Eccleshill, and became the founder of a 
remarkable family of musicians, who are 
known all over the north of England as 
excellent orchestral players. 
In a recent journey northwards I 
stopped a night at Bradford for the spe- 
cial purpose of making acquaintance with 
these plain, sturdy Yorkshire folk and of 
hearing the story of their lives. The 
Great Northern train lands one in a few 
minutes at Eccleshill station, and thence 
the walk to the top of the hill is soon 
accomplished. What a lovely view spreads 
before us! The chimneys of Bradford 
have been left behind, and we are in the 
land of dales and moors, of wood and 
stream. There is scarcely a yard of level 
ground, and one can understand how the 
hardy, robust natures of these hill-men are 
formed by their physical surroundings. 
As we sit in the old-fashioned, comfort- 
able house of Joseph Fawcett, with a great 
oak beam crossing the ceiling, various 
members of the clan Fawcett are standing 
or sitting around. Most interesting of 
all, by his venerable appearance, is the 
old father, progenitor of the race, tali and 
spare, seventy-six years of age, yet clear 
of eye and mind, and full of pleasant rec- 
ollections of long ago. In his young days 
women did not sit in the singing pews at 
the chapels. It would not have been con- 
sidered becoming. He himself was a 
tenor, and learnt to read music by the old 
fa sol la system which prevailed in the 
time of Shakespeare. An old member of 
the Bradford Festival Choral Society, he 
went to London with the choir and sang 





with them before the queen. He plays 
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the violin and ’cello a little, but his work 
has chiefly been that of a choirmaster. 
The singing of glees by small parties of a 
dozen or so he well remembers. Those 
were days when a halo of celebrity hung 
round singers and players. There were 
so few of them that they were the envy 
and wonder of their neighbors. There 
was no tonic sol-fa then to make music 
easy for everybody. To attain the power 
of singing at sight or of playing an instru- 
ment demanded perseverance and self- 
denial. People had to puzzle things out 
for themselves. Printed music was very 
expensive. Oratorios cost in guineas 
what they now cost in shillings. The con- 
sequence was that nearly all the music of 
these weavers was copied out by their own 
hands. Old Mr. Fawcett has sat up copy- 
ing music till two or three o’clock in the 
morning. But when the music was copied 
and the performance came off, how the 
neighbors delighted! The “ Messiah,” or 
some other oratorio, would be performed 
with a band consisting of two violins, a flute, 
and a ’cello, yet the people of the village 
thought the effect perfect, and the perform- 
ers showed no little pride in their work. 
For years Mr. Fawcett senior, with his 
three sons John, Joseph, and Samuel, 
worked at their looms in their own house. 
This was the universal custom twenty-five 
or thirty years ago; every house in 
Eccleshill contained its loom, and the 
passer-by could hear the rattle of the 
shuttle. Steam-power has since crept in, 
congregated the weavers in factories, and 
destroyed some of the quaintness and 
domesticity of their labor. The pecul- 
iarity of the Fawcett household was that 
without neglecting their work, or weaving 
less deftly than their neighbors, they did 
a greatdeal at music. For years the lads, 
under the guidance of their father, prac- 
tised singing or playing after each of the 
three meals of the day. Even while weav- 
ing they would sometimes stand their 
music on a shelf and cast glances at it 
from moment to moment, whistling or 
singing the notes so as to get familiar 
with them. The father was a good teach- 
er, He not only had enthusiasm, and 
made his boys love their instruments, but 
he knew how to guide and control the 
waywardness and fitfulness which from 
time to time possess all young people. 
“He made us work,” said one of the sons 
to me. “No shirking of difficulties was 
allowed. He was strict.” Anyhow, the 
sons needed but little pressure in their 
musical studies. “Our mother,” says one 
of them, “tired of the noise, has turned 
us Out sometimes into the road at eleven 
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or twelve o’clock at night, and bid us finish 
our practice there.” 

As a result of this training the sons of 
Mr. Fawcett senior are now all players. 
John plays the alto trombone, Joseph the 
tenor trombone, Samuel the bass trom- 
bone, Tom the pianoforte and organ, and 
Handel, the youngest son, the double 
bass. This, however, is but the begin- 
ning of the tribe, for the three elder sons 
and their married sister, Mrs. Midgley, 
have grown-up children who are also 
players. Thus John has two sons in the 
profession: Harry, a violinist, and Men- 
delssohn, a clarinetist; while of his 
younger sons Handel, aged fourteen, 
promises well on the trombone, Willie, 
aged twelve, plays the pianoforte, and 
Tom, aged ten, plays the flute. Joseph 
has ason Charlie, a violinist. Samuel has 
three sons: Charlesworth, a clarinetist, 
Verdi, a violinist, and Weber, an oboeist. 
Fawcett Midgley, the sister’s son, is a 
bassoon player. All these lads had sum- 
mer engagements last season at such 
places as Llandudno, Douglas, Saltburn, 
and Blackpool, where orchestras are en- 
gaged. So much for the players fairly 
started in life; there are a number of 
younger Fawcetts “coming on.” Step- 
ping into Joseph Fawcett’s kitchen I find 
a boy of nine who is studying the clarinet, 
and “ Joseph Haydn” aged three, who is 
handling marbles on the floor, will no 
doubt become a player in due time. 

The Fawcetts are proud of their village. 
It has only seven thousand inhabitants, but 
it sends out more professional players to 
concerts in the north of England than 
Leeds, Bradford, or Huddersfield. My 
friend, Mr. N. Kilburn, Mus.B., of Bishop 
Auckland, who first directed my attention 
to the Fawcetts, writes: “I have known 
them for years. They are true and genu- 
ine homespun Yorkshire men. At our 
oratorio concerts at Sunderland they have 
played to the number of nine or ten at 
atime. It was during a performance of 
‘The Rose of Sharon’ last winter, as I 
looked across the orchestra, that the idea 
popped into my mind that this was almost 
a unique clan, and I resolved to call atten- 
tion tothem. They are not only numerous, 
but most efficient players.” This group 
of Eccleshill musicians travel far and wide 
to take part in concerts. They play regu- 
larly in Leeds, Bradford, Hull, York, 
Scarborough, Sunderland, and Bishop 
Auckland and elsewhere. Joseph once 
went to Ireland with Meyer Lutz, and had 
some curious experiences at Cork during 
the Fenian troubles. John as a youth en- 
listed, and served twelve months in the 
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band of the 68th Regiment, after which ex- 
perience his father bought him out. Then 
he went into the Yeomanry Cavalry band. 

It was in brass bands that as lads the 
Fawcetts began to play, and from this 
they worked their way to the higher mu- 
sical level of the orchestra. For three 
years Joseph conducted the celebrated 
Black Dyke band, and at the present time 
he is training a brass band at Eccleshill. 
He has often acted as judge in the compe- 
titions between these bands which are so 
common in Yorkshire. 

The remarkable thing is that this tribe 
of players are all self-taught. ‘Our mu- 
sic,” says Joseph, “hasn’t cost us a 
penny.” Their father was the first teacher ; 
then the sons have themselves taught 
their children. “The violinists have had 
a quarter or two’s lessons,” says Joseph, 
“just to get them into right habits. But 
if we don’t play an instrument we know 
enough about it to set our children right, 
or tell when they are playing wrong.” 
What sums of money we spend on music 
lessons, and yet here is a group of players 
who have taught themselves and done 
without! The teacher can only guide the 
pupil. The real effort is the pupil’s own, 


and in an art like music quickness of 
apprehension and an observant eye count 


for much. But of course for ordinary 
people lessons are essential, and even for 
the gifted they save time and prevent the 
formation of bad habits which have after- 
wards to be cured. 

If the West Riding is noted for its in- 
strumentalists, it is noted still more for its 
singers. The love of choral music there 
is not an affectation, but a strong reality. 
The full and deep-toned Yorkshire voices 
are famed everywhere; ‘and one reason 
why the Yorkshire folk are such good 
singers is that they are always singing. 
At the fireside, in the mill, in school, in 
church, in social gathering, their voices 
blend and commingle in strains now gen- 
tle, now tumultuous. John and Joseph 
Fawcett are both old glee singers, and 
Joseph is at present choirmaster of the 
Congregational Church at Eccleshill, 
where he has a choir of fifty-four voices. 
He has heid this post for twenty years, 
and much enjoys the work. The church 
has an organist as well as a choirmaster, 
and is about to spend about £800 on an 
organ, although it only seats from eight 
hundred to nine hundred. Joseph is also 
conductor of the Eccleshill Choral Union 
— formed among the middle-class folk of 
the district, and meeting by turn at the 
houses of the members. His . -erling 
musicianship thus commands the respect 
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and allegiance of all classes in his native 
place. The time of the Fawcetts is thus 
chiefly taken up by music; but John and 
Joseph spend their spare hours in work- 
ing at a little coal-selling business, which 
keeps them employed at times when music 
is dull. Instrumentalists have a more cer- 
tain income than solo singers, because 
they are not afraid of their voices wearing 
out; and only by an accident —such as 
the loss of a finger, or serious illness — 
can their public work be suspended. 

I have sketched these honest, intel- 
ligent, and artistic Yorkshiremen just as 
they are, because I think they teach a 
lesson of industry which thousands of 
working men may learn. They teach, too, 
the possibility of pursuing at the same 
time art and manual labor. We want 
more of our operatives to lead this double 
life, working hard at the bench, the ma- 
chine, or with the spade or plough, and 
recreating themselves when work is over 
by music, which is the prince of diver- 
sions. Why shouldthey not doso? The 
Welsh colliers and quarrymen form some 
of the finest choirs in the world. Come 
with me to the rehearsal of a French Or- 
phéoniste Society in Paris, and notice the 
porters, policemen, and mechanics drop- 
ping in in their uniforms or their blue 
blouses, and singing away with great 
heartiness when the hours of work are 
done. When they have sung a chorus 
they will sometimes pick up a set of brass 
instruments, transform themselves in a 
moment into a brass band, and start a 
quickstep or an overture. Our English 
choirs, except those in Yorkshire and 
Wales, contain but few ouvriers. The 
men are clerks or school teachers, the 
ladies are scarcely any of them wage-earn- 
ers. Why should it be so? If we shorten 
the hours of work, there will be more time 
for recreation, and occupations must be 
found for leisure hours which refresh 
and renew the faculties. 


upon occupations which 

weary, which leave body, brain, and soul 
poorer than they found tnem. It will be 
a good thing in these coming days for the 
body politic if in hundreds of villages of 
our land the spirit of the Eccleshill Faw. 
cetts stirs and grows. Others may not 
have time or skill enough to work their 
way to the position of professional players. 
This is the privilege of the few. But the 
many can learn enough of singing and 
playing to give pleasure to themselves and 
friends in an endless round of social and 
public gatherings. 
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